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EDITORIAL... 


Maybe the Business College Was Right 


Early in the history of the business college someone devised methods of 
instruction by which the student was thrown very largely on his own initiative 
and the teacher was relieved almost entirely from group instruction. Students 
were given manuals of instruction, lesson plans, or textbooks in which in- 
structions were supposedly complete. The work of the teacher was limited to 
checking work that was submitted for inspection, grading the work accepted, 
deciding what the student should do if the work submitted was not acceptable, 
and giving individual instruction when it was needed. 


When the high school and the collegiate commerce departments began to 
offer the same subjects that the business college was teaching, these schools 
rejected the business college method almost from the start, and introduced 
the class recitation, group instruction, and even the professorial lecture. 
Students sat at the typewriter perhaps twenty minutes daily while the teacher 
soliloquized or carried on a conversation with the more glib talkers in the class 
in a process called ‘‘class discussion”’ or ‘‘recitation.’’ Shorthand, bookkeeping, 
and the other business subjects used similar methods. 


If anyone had questioned high school or college teachers why they had 
abandoned the business college methods, the reasons advanced would have 
been something like these: (1) To give instruction to everybody at one time is 
more efficient than the individual instructional plan. (2) Students understand 
the instructions of a teacher more easily than they do the written instructions 
in a book or on a piece of paper. (3) The recitation and lecture methods have been 
used for at least a century in America’s leading colleges and therefore must be 
best. 


But in recent years the leading educators of America have protested against 
the lockstep in education, and the idea of keeping all students working together 
day after day seems to be questioned on many sides. All the educational move- 
ments which seek to break this lockstep have abandoned both the recitation and 
the lecture. Here and there plans have been adopted by whole school systems. 
Winnetka, Illinois, and Hamtramck, Michigan, are examples where the method 
of instruction is strikingly close to the pattern which the business colleges 
adopted long ago and to which they have clung persistently even to the present 
day. In many places a whole school, or a whole collegiate or high school de- 
partment has adopted methods which may be called the contract plan, the job 
specification plan, or the project method. All of these plans reject the group 
recitation and, in general, resemble the long-established tactics of the business 
college. 


It may be that after many years of opposition to private business school 
methods, we are about to conclude: The business college was right. 


Professor of Business Education 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 
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Cooperative Method for Teaching 
Office Practice 


Y 


Earl E. Bennett 
Beaver Falls High School 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 


INSTRUCTION materials 
for courses in office practice have 
undergone some very remarkable 
revisions during the last few 
years and there is no doubt that 
advancement in this branch of 
the training of our high school 
students has been rapid. While 
this advancement is still very 
much in its infancy, many pro- 
gressive teachers are constructing 
methods and devices whereby 
programs are being formulated 
that will definitely accomplish 
their aims. Up-and-doing schools 
are blazing many new trails in an 
attempt to bring life’s problems into their classes. 


Textbooks have been written which strive to 
present the theoretical and practical points of 
view in office technique and machine operation, 
and they have been a great help for our instruc- 
tion. Yet, is there any material or course of 
study devised that presents the situations and 
experiences that can totally be accepted by busi- 
ness? If such materials ever would be assembled 
under one cover, they would go for naught unless 
capable, well-trained, hard working, patient, 
painstaking, experienced teachers could be se- 
cured to teach the theory presented. Even then 
machines and office equipment would be needed 
to present the problems to the student. Much 
drill would be necessary before complete mastery 
could be achieved. 


What good is theory in business education if 
we are unable to put it into practice? How many 
adults could study an automobile manual and 
without previous driving experience, get into a 
car and drive away? This is exactly the procedure 
followed by many instructors. They give the 
student a textbook and tell him to study the 
operation of the Mimeograph. The next day 
they ask him a few questions, and later if he 
passes an examination they say that he knows 
how to operate a Mimeograph. That method is 
just as absurd as calling in a quack surgeon to 
perform an operation with only book knowledge 
of the profession and no practical experience in 





the manipulation of the delicate 
tools. 

It is my aim in this article to 
set up a procedure which, in my 
opinion, is workable in schools of 
all sizes and provides experiences 
and life situations that are so 
essential to successful participa- 
tion of the student on the job. It 
is a fact that schools vary in the 
subjects contained in their curric- 
ulums. Other obstacles are very 
prevalent. First of all, the con- 
ception of many administrators 
that the commercial department 
is a “dumping ground” for all 
misfits must be eradicated. That all students 
should have an opportunity to take a year of 
typewriting and bookkeeping for socialized train- 
ing is true enough, but when we think of office 
practice, we must train the students vocationally. 
To do this there must be a sympathetic school 
board, cooperative administrators and teachers, 
and a sympathetic community. 


Studies reveal that a large majority of grad- 
uates seek and obtain employment in their own 
community. At the very outset of the course in 
office practice we should analyze the surrounding 
business conditions of our community. That is 
necessary in order to train our students, as near 
as possible, for the demand that exists. It is also 
very wise to study not only local conditions but 
national as well. The survey should reveal the 
different machines in use and the frequency of 
use. Learning situations and activities involved 
for each machine and office should be set up. 
With this information the instructor can very 
readily start the construction of his plans for in- 
struction. It is pitiful to see students being un- 
wisely trained to perform certain activities, when 
there is no demand for such training. If each 
teacher would take an inventory of his classroom 
activities and compare them with the problems 
of life encountered on the job, he would get some 
very profitable information. 


I shall attempt to portray the course of study 
which I have evolved and have been using for the 
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past five years. Perhaps someone, someplace, 
may get an idea that will assist him in his work. 
If this is accomplished, success may be written 
upon this article. 

High standards have been adopted for all of 
the commercial subjects and only those who are 
able to meet them may pass from one grade to 
another. Approximately thirty-five per cent of 
the students entering the senior high school as 
sophomores are enrolled in the commercial course. 
Of that number only nine per cent graduate from 
the commercial course. Four courses of study 
are offered in the high school; namely, commer- 
cial, classical, scientific, and general, and oppor- 
tunities are provided for correspondence and shop 
work. The commercial course ranks equally in 
requirements and standards with the classical 
course. The commercial course is divided into 
two groups, the stenographic and the bookkeep- 
ing. The requirements for each course are listed 
below. All classes meet one hour a day. Six such 
periods constitute a day. 


Stenographic Course 

English, three years 

History, two years 

Stenography, three years 

Typewriting, three years 

Bookkeeping, one year 

Office Practice, one year 
Bookkeeping Course 

English, three years 

History, two years 

Stenography, one year 

Commercial Law, one-half year 

Typewriting, three years 

Commercial Geography, one-half year 

Bookkeeping, two years (third year elective) 

Office Practice, one year 

If a student maintains a B average in all 
subjects, he is permitted to carry five subjects in 
his sophomore and junior years. He must carry 
five subjects in his senior year. 

All commercial students are required to take 
one year of office practice. Two years of formal 
typewriting are offered, together with a third 
year of informal typing. Two classes of office 
practice have been organized, one meeting in the 
forenoon and the other in the afternoon. Two 
periods are devoted to office practice instruction, 
along with the one period of informal typewriting. 
By this arrangement, one group of students 
meets all morning and the other meets all after- 
noon. This permits continuous office practice 
instruction during the entire day. This arrange- 
ment allows opportunity for ample classroom 
instruction in machines and office practice pro- 
cedure, together with an opportunity for placing 
the students on the job for training. 


Two rooms are used for this work. In the one 
room, which is equipped with twenty machines 


of many different makes, the students cut stencils, 
type all materials presented, prepare master 
copies for the Ditto, and perform many other 
activities involving typewriting. The second 
room adjoins the office practice typing room and 
is known as the machine room. In this room are 
located eight typewriters, some of which are 
equipped with wide carriages; two electric driven 
Mimeographs; one hand Mimeograph; a Ditto 
machine; a duplicator; a Comptometer; hand 
adding machines; electric adding machines; files; 
individual Remington Rand Filing cases; a check 
protector; a large table for assembling purposes; 
a smaller table which serves a like purpose; four 
stapling machines; a counter; a stenograplrer’s 
desk; a teacher’s desk; bulletin boards; black- 
boards; a telephone; a book case; a treasurer’s 
desk; three large storage cupboards; stylii; screen 
plates; flexible writing pads; a paper punch; 
together with many smaller items for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

All Mimeograph and other machine work that 
is produced for the school is done by these classes. 
All teaching units, testing and supplementary 
materials, programs, bank books, school paper, 
library permits, attendance pads, and the great 
amounts of other work are produced for various 
departments, grade advisers, supervisors, junior 
high schools, elementary schools, principals, and 
the superintendent. The office practice classes 
not only provide an opportunity for doing this 
work, but they also give the student wonderful 
training. 

In formulating a course in office practice, one 
need not have a large battery of equipment. Is 
it not a waste for a school to buy a dozen or 
more adding machines, or a like quantity of any 
machine, excluding the typewriter? A student 
can learn to operate an adding machine rather 
successfully in about fifteen minutes. We do not 
say that in this time a student can become an 
expert operator of a comptometer or a calculator 
adding machine, but he certainly can learn the 
fundamentals in a relatively short period of 
time. Mimeographs, Ditto machines, adding 
machines, check protectors, paper cutters, and a 
host of other equipment are usually at hand, but 
often they will be found hidden away in some 
remote corner of an office or storage room. Why 
not get them out, wipe off the dust, and use them 
for instructional and production work. The idea 
of having the secretaries of the school spend much 
of their time in preparing teaching materials is 
quite absurd when students can do just as cred- 
itable work. Secretaries should be performing 
their regular duties instead of using opportuni- 
ties that were intended for our students. 

Each week one student is selected to act as 
the desk clerk. His responsibility is almost un- 
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limited, He has full charge of the activities of 
the room. He receives work and all materials 
from department chairmen, grade advisers, and 
supervisors. He sees that the various pieces of 
work are assigned to students to work out accord- 
ing to directions given. The work must be com- 
pleted and dispatched on time. The clerk is re- 
sponsible for checking out and in the correction 
fluid, paper fingers, stylii, flexible writing pads, 
scissors, glue, stencils, paper screen plates, black 
carbon, and Ditto carbon to the students desiring 
to use them. These supplies must be returned in 
good condition. All such equipment is kept in 
drawers in the counter. Other drawers in the 
counter are used for storing supplies received 
from departmental chairmen, grade advisers, 
supervisors, the principal, and the superintend- 
ent. Additional discussion of this follows later. 
It is also the desk clerk’s duty to examine all 
machines in the machine room and to see that 
the students assigned have cleaned them before 
leaving school each evening. Shades should be 
lowered, lights turned out, all desks cleared, and 
the room left in a workman-like manner. 

Each departmental chairman, - supervisor, 
grade advisor, principal, and the superintendent 
is provided with a drawer in the counter in which 
materials for the particular department are re- 
tained. A definite procedure is followed for 
receiving and for dispatching work from the 
office practice room. In a school system involving 
more than one hundred and fifty teachers and 
supervisors, it is necessary to make as few direct 
contacts with the desk clerk as possible. The 
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desk clerk must always be firm, yet courteous, 
to all with whom he comes in contact. He must 
assume that the customer is always right. It is 
also necessary to require work for different de- 
partments to be brought to the office practice 
room at a certain time, either morning or after- 
noon. After the schedule is drawn up, each 
teacher knows when he may have work done and 
when it is to be given to the clerk. Production 
work completed by the morning group is received 
from the following sources: elementary super- 
visors, commercial department, director of visual 
education, junior high schools, music department, 
art department, health department, library, 
mathematics department, and the office of the 
principal. The afternoon class produces work for 
the natural science department, social science 
department, foreign language department, public 
speaking department, English department, the 
office of the superintendent, and the department 
of manual arts. 

To explain the procedure followed, we might 
take the instance of a commercial teacher who 
desires work to be completed by the office prac- 
tice group. The instructor takes the master copy 
of the work to the departmental chairman. In- 
structions are given the latter and if he feels the 
work is legitimate, the chairman procures stencils 
and paper by means of a requisition through the 
principal’s office (this is done once a week) and 
takes the materials to the desk clerk. Each 
department is charged for all materials used in 
the production of its work. He enters the room 
and stops at the counter as if he were entering a 


Illustration I 
OFFICE PRACTICE WORK SHEET 


Department 
Date Received 
Time Received 
Materials Supplied 











Teacher 
Date Wanted 
Time Wanted 




















Instructions for Work 











Department Head 
Assigned To 
Date Completed 
Date Delivered 
Clerk 

















Clerk 
Time 
Time Completed 
Time Delivered 
Student 

















The work above has been delivered and is satisfactory. 


(Signed) 
HJ 





DEPARTMENT HEAD 
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regular business office. No teacher is allowed 
behind the counter except office practice teachers. 
Here he is met by the desk clerk. The chairman 
gives detailed instructions to the desk clerk con- 
cerning the work. The clerk makes three copies 
of the Work Sheet that is shown in Illustration I. 

The chairman is given one copy, another copy 
is placed with the materials for the job, while the 
third is retained by the desk clerk until the work 
has been completed. The clerk then assigns the 
job to one of the students. After the stencil has 
been cut, the student assigned the job carefully 
proof reads it with the clerk to see that it is a 
perfect copy. If the job is not satisfactory, the 
student must do it over and pay for the materials 
which he has wasted. If it is satisfactory, he 
proceeds to run the copies off on the Mimeograph. 
He then dries the stencil, places it in a wax filing 
folder, labels it, and takes the work to the clerk. 
The clerk inspects the work very carefully for 
quality performance. It is his responsibility to 
see that only acceptable work passes out over 
the counter. After passing inspection, the re- 
maining data, which consists of “Date Com- 
pleted” and “Time Completed,” is filled in on the 
Work Sheet. The student then delivers the 
finished product to the departmental chairman. 
If the work is satisfactory, in the judgment of 
the departmental chairman, he signs two copies 
of the Work Sheet. The chairman then delivers 
the material to the teacher. The student returns 
to the office practice room and gives the signed 
Work Sheets to the clerk. The clerk staples a 
copy of the work to each Work Sheet, filing one 
copy in the folder of the student and the other 
copy in the folder of the commercial department. 
The clerk assigns another piece of work to the 
student, and a similar process is repeated. The 
same routine is followed for all work received by 
the clerk. 

The previous discussion explains how work 
is received, completed, and dispatched. Mean- 
while the teacher is working with students on 
various projects which include filing, operation 
of various machines, and checking progress on 
certain jobs and projects. Units for these pro- 
jects are constructed from all the information 
that can be found relative to the subject. These 
are distributed to all students and must be com- 
pleted within a certain period of time regardless 
of how busy they might be doing job work. The 
students must pass examinations on each project. 

A sample cover of a program which was 
produced by the class is shown in Illustration II 
to show just what can be done. 

Forms are also produced in the office practice 
class. Schools which are financially embarrassed 
and have to do their own printing can find a way 
out by utilizing the office practice course. Record 


Illustration II 
BEAVER VALLEY SCHOOLMEN’S CLUB 





Beaver Fatts, Pa. 


November 20, 1933 Six O’clock 


cards of all sizes are produced depending upon 
the size needed. Ignoring the economy side of 
the question, the work provides materials for 
student participation and instruction in worth- 
while activities. Receiving a program late in the 
day with instructions to have 2,000 copies run 
off by six o’clock that evening means that the 
job must be done quickly and perfectly. It is 
nerve racking for the student and the teacher, 
but wonderful training. Rush work is not the 
exception in our work; often we feel it is the rule. 
Rush jobs must be done. I have heard people 
say that they would not do the work because it 
is an impossibility. If some one says it can not 
be done, we do it. 

On the job alone the class saved the school 
approximately $35.00. Attendance slips were 
needed. To print, cut, and glue would have cost 
$42.00. However, the printer stated that he 
would cut them for $7.00. This he did. Glue was 
purchased by the school at a nominal cost. The 
manual training department constructed an ad- 
justable gluing pattern which could be used for 
all sizes of forms. Thousands were placed in this 
and glued together. They were then separated 
into pads. The pattern was again filled with a 
new supply, and so on until all were finished. 


(Concluded on page 336) 
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Social-Business Education 


The social-science view of social-business education 


THE primary interest and 
activity of all commercial educators 
for the past several years has been 
directed to the so-called social-business 
subjects. Articles in magazines dealing 
with commercial work are likely to be 
based upon this phase of commercial 
education. Controversies are on foot 
as to the best content, methods, and 
aims of the courses designed to perfect 
the social attitudes necessary for the 
proper functioning of the business man 
and his workers in the office. 

During the depression the necessity 
for finding something to be done on 
the part of the pupils who can no longer hope to 
find clerical jobs upon graduation has led to the 
introduction and the multiplication of the courses 
aimed at the goal of social-business instruction. 
There have been controversies not only over the 
purpose and the subject matter of such courses 
but also over the proposed revamping of the 
technical courses themselves in order that the 
aim of social instruction may take precedence 
over the training of bookkeepers, stenographers, 
and typists. 

It is my belief that much effort has been 
wasted in the assembling of material and the 
instruction of pupils in the social-business courses. 
We have duplicated a great deal of the work in 
the social-science curricula. In our hasty efforts 
to build a plausible list of aims, we have brought 
about a careless and poorly directed curriculum 
aimed at something which we do not understand. 
I believe that the commercial teacher who is in 
charge of a social-business subject is too likely to 
become an acceptor of ballyhoos and ideas not 
adequately established. In this he is not alone, 
as a great many social-science teachers are no 
more than perpetrators and indoctrinators of 
ideas and attitudes which they assume to be 
correct simply through the fact of their existence 
and their age. 

It is unfortunate that social science, due to 
its age, the inertia of the public generally, and 
the propaganda of special interests, is so often 


by 
Robert C. Sollars 


Head of Commercial Department 
Oliver P. Morton Senior High School 
Richmond, Indiana 





nothing more or less than the promul- 
gation of the ideas and attitudes which 
have come to be an accepted part of 
the social structure. The greatest 
fallacy finding ready acceptance on 
the part of individuals, adolescents 
and adults, pupils and teachers, lies in 
the belief that, “If it is in print, it is 
true.” This fallacy permeates the 
entire field of history. If we see any- 
thing in newspapers or magazines or 
hear it over the radio, we are little 
inclined to question it when the idea 
expressed or the purported fact shown 
agrees with our preconceived notions. 
In the case of something written in a book, es- 
pecially if that book be a textbook, we accept it 
as a definitely proved fact regardless of whether 
or not it may be the subject of widest controversy 
of the present or a partly understood conclusion 
resulting from a controversy of the past. 

We are likely to express our beliefs about ill- 
understood persons and operations in the form of 
slogans, axioms, and sounding metaphors. During 
the late war we actually believed that the Ger- 
mans were Huns. We were ready to believe all 
sorts of atrocities, if those atrocities were laid at 
the door of these Huns. The beast of Berlin was 
the description, not of some wild animal but of 
a supposedly civilized and cultured leader of a 
highly skilled and educated people. No doubt 
the Germans believed the same thing of English- 
men, Frenchmen, and Americans; and in the 
present system of an accelerated national activity 
and the intense nationalism being built up in the 
petty states of Europe, we are likely to see a 
rebirth of these fantastic misconceptions. 

Social-science courses, of which the social- 
business course is one, should be a place for 
weighing, for argument, for research, rather than 
a place for arriving at definite ideas. Whether 
or not any particular social-science class can 
change the ideas that have been instigated and 
fixed through long periods of prior instruction is 
a matter of doubt. 

The teacher has to be very careful that he 
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does not substitute his own misconceptions and 
ideas for those of textbook writers and selfish 
societies. Another care must be taken lest at- 
tacks upon fondly held ideas may induce in the 
pupil a sense of insecurity and cynicism which 
will undermine all social ideas and purposes. 
However, the primary function of any social 
science—be it history, economics, sociology, or 
civics—is not found in the telling about things 
as they have happened or seemed to be, but a 
questioning of the causes and an attempt at 
explanation, regardless of the difficulty. It is 
very difficult, for example, for a history teacher 
to give an impartial account of the causes and 
the results of the American Civil War despite 
the copious literature and the adequate sources 
on both sides. One is likely to find insistence in 
the North as to the moral righteousness of the 
Union forces and the iniquity of the South. In 
the South the “lost cause” is a heroic epic of the 
past in which the forces of evil overthrew those 
of righteousness. Except as advocates, as parti- 
sans, as racial members, we cannot think con- 
cerning such things as political parties, religions, 
races. It is, of course, one of the characteristics 
of human beings that they be partisans, intense 
followers of intensely held ideas, if not in one 
field then in another. As a result of this tendency 
it becomes exceedingly difficult for any idea of 
fairness or of understanding to prevail in a field 
where selfish interests are found. No one is free 
from those selfish interests and as a result no 
man be be believed one hundred per cent of the 
time. 

What we need in conjunction with the social 
sciences is a method of testing. It should be the 
purpose of the social-science teacher to perfect a 
method of testing ideas, claims, historical data— 
everything which affects the activities of man in 
his relation with other individuals. Slowly we can 
evolve a scheme for such testing. We can deter- 
mine what questions to ask in various fields, and 
as a result can guard against not only the activi- 
ties of others seeking to indoctrinate us but also 
against our own internal prejudices and inherited 
biases. Regardless of the technique to be followed 
in any particular course, the teacher must be on 
guard always against: “If it’s in print, it’s so.” 
He must make the attempt to secure literature 
and opinions upon both sides on all controversial 
questions. He should question the promises and 
the exaggerations in the plans of the present for 
the future. 

In practically any course of social business 
we take into account the three types of social 
organization: fascism, communism, and democ- 
racy; and three ideas of the organization of 
business: government ownership, government 
regulation, and Jaissez faire. The attitude that 


we take toward all problems of business will be 
affected, is certain to be affected, by these vary- 
ing ideas of government. 


It should be the purpose of the teacher of 
social-business courses, as well as the purpose of 
any social-science teacher, to attempt an evalua- 
tion of the actual success or failure of the plans 
proposed by those within and without the govern- 
ment for remedying the evils and abuses and for 
preventing their recurrence. It is not enough for 
us to follow blindly the dictates of a particular 
party and its scheme of government—guided by 
tradition or by the half-understood assimilation 
of political ideas, by radio speakers, by editorials, 
and by other mouthpieces of selfish interests. 
Advertising and propaganda are too likely to 
induce a tremendous enthusiasm for some 
political creed or some peculiar idea directed 
toward the alleviation of distress. It is our 
unfortunate failing to rise periodically in the 
championship of a cause imperfectly understood 
and to substitute the mouthing of meaningless 
slogans for the actual repair of damages to the 
body politic. There is really only one course to 
follow when we estimate the value of any plan of 
managing business or society. That course of 
questioning must include the queries: Does. it 
work? Will it work? Why or why not? 


Often it takes years to discover the real facts 
in the case, and too frequently by the time this 
long period is ended, the conditions of life have 
been so changed that the matter possesses purely 
academic interest and is of little value in pre- 
venting the rise or the solution of problems unless 
they are problems exactly like those which have 
happened before. It should be the duty ofa 
social-science teacher to make plain the fact that 
this failing of “locking the stable after the horse 
is stolen” is common to all political parties and 
to all creeds, and that slogans and oratory can- 
not, should not, disguise the failure of the actual 
working of a particular idea. Unfortunately we 
are always without sufficient information of polit- 
ical systems, methods of government, and meth- 
ods of doing business. Possibly no one individual 
or one group of individuals can always recognize 
the presence or absence of political propaganda; 
but it should be our duty to point out the more 
obvious types and to show up as much as possible 
the snares of the rest. 


We should not condemn a system or a scheme 
because the name or the person of its advocate 
does not appeal to us. We should be willing and 
ready to test it by these questions: Does it work? 
Will it work? Do the details of the scheme make 
it impracticable? How can it be paid for? What 
will happen if we do nothing? What alternative 
suggests itself? 
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We especially must protect ourselves against 
the blind promises of the overambitious politi- 
cians. We must be on guard against some of the 
seemingly humane promises of religio-political 
leaders. Generally we can apply a test to these 
promises which will point out at least the right 
direction, although it may not bring a definite 
solution to the problem proposed. The test con- 
sists of asking the questions that are mentioned 
before, Will it work? Who will pay for it? How 
will they pay for it? 

Another thing which we need to recognize is 
the importance of special interests in our present 
life. When anyone proposes a scheme, our chief 
concern should be: Who is backing it, and why 
are they backing it? Does this interest conflict 
with the interest of the people on the whole? 
Unfortunately political leaders must necessarily 
belong to some division, to some particular occu- 
pation, and as a result must be influenced by 
this particular region or particular class. The 
wheat farmer, the cotton grower, the mining man, 
the railroad man, the organized laborer, the 
manufacturer—each has his own private followers 
and is likely to exalt the importance of his 
particular occupation so that inordinate demands 
are made by it. 

The use of lobbies and the tradings among 
lobbyists, the demand for concessions, and the 
dividing of benefits frequently make democratic 
government an utter mockery. The little man, 
the forgotten man, the starving tenant in the 
cotton states, the man in the bread line in large 
cities becomes important only when he and his 
fellows become sufficiently numerous to throw a 
scare into those individuals and groups really in 
possession of power. 

Quite frequently the power and the ideas of 
the supposedly down-trodden class are overesti- 
mated and exaggerated. And it should be the 
business of the social-science instructor to point 
out how easily these exaggerations may take 
place. In the matter of business we are con- 
fronted with various ideas for its regulation and 
management. We have one school of thought 
which believes that complete ownership of all 
business on the part of the people as a whole is 
necessary; another group which would limit this 
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to the so-called productive businesses. Just what 
is meant by productive businesses has never been 
decided. Another group would allow private in- 
itiative full sway, but would guard against the 
supposedly hostile elements in foreign countries 
or at home, and would tend to promote the status 
quo and to avoid all changes. Another group 
would frequently remove all governmental re- 
straint and go back to the old tooth and claw 
idea on the assumption that private initiative 
(rugged individualism) is our only hope for get- 
ting ahead. But never since government has been 
organized have we actually had the full sway of 
private initiative, or a time that the aiding and 
abetting of individual classes by the government 
in power has not taken place. The only changes 
that occur in the relationship of business and of 
government occur in the substitution of one class 
for another, of one group of insiders for another 
group of insiders, but frequently these groups are 
wisely enough selected, and the country as a 
whole may actually benefit by the encouragement 
of these groups. Nevertheless, an actual and 
absolute policy of laissez faire was not practiced 
in the time of Adam Smith, has never been prac- 
ticed since and never will, unless we return to a 
supposedly individual existence where every indi- 
vidual is for himself. Even the law of the jungle 
is more advanced than this. The animals have 
their own groups and families and collective 
efforts. 

With the present crowded population in all 
civilized countries, it is necessary that group 
effort be recognized more and more, that wise 
methods of selecting representatives of the vari- 
ous groups be employed, that a more equitable 
and reasonable delegation of power be made possi- 
ble, and that we eliminate a great many archaic 
trappings that have come down from medieval 
times. We must revise our standards, remake 
our governments, remake our business enter- 
prises that they may fit in with the conditions of 
the present. In doing so, we must get away from 
the old idea of sacredness of tradition. It is not 
the duty of the individual social-science teacher 
to be an agitator, a detractor, a revolutionist; 
but it is his business to be a teacher and an 
inquirer. 
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The Values of Commercial Education — 


A Program for a Broadcast 


by 


J. F. Mayes 


Head of Commercial Department 
Huntington Park High School 
Huntington Park, California 


Tue following comments explain how a 
commercial teacher can outline a program that 
can be broadcast over the radio or used before an 
assembly program or before such an organiza- 
tion as a parent-teachers’ association. The pur- 
pose of this presentation is to emphasize the 
values of various commercial subjects. Because 
of limited space, some parts of the program ap- 
plying to various other specific subjects have 
been omitted. 


The history of commercial education in the 
United States is quite interesting. The first com- 
mercial courses were offered by private schools, 
early in the nineteenth century, to students who 
had completed only the grammar grade. The 
purpose was to train bookkeepers. Later the 
subjects of typing and shorthand were included. 


The expansion of business early in the twen- 
tieth century, bringing with it the need for office 
workers possessing more than elementary school- 
ing, and public demand for free commerical edu- 
cation, brought about the introduction of com- 
mercial subjects into the curricula of our public 
high schools. To meet the need for which they 
were created, the courses thus introduced were 
taught for the express purpose of preparing the 
student for a definite job such as a bookkeeper 
or a stenographer. Thus was introduced the 
vocational aspect of commercial education. 
Through this period commercial education was 
thought of as something apart from academic 
training. 

However, during the last few years educators 
have come to realize that all education should 
prepare for life, and as society is now organized, 
business is a very vital part of life. 


With this new philosophy of education in 
mind, the commercial courses have been reorgan- 
ized to meet this newly recognized social need. 


Our commercial courses as now offered, if 
pursued diligently, prepare the student for a 
definite business vocation, and in addition furnish 
a wealth of information that is exceedingly val- 
uable to the student who engages in other lines 
of endeavor. 


In our high school we offer three commercial 
majors. A major consists of not less than six 
semesters in one subject, or a group of closely 
related subjects, studied in the senior high school. 

The bookkeeper major consists of four semes- 
ters of bookkeeping and two semesters in closely 
related fields. 

The clerical major consists of two semesters 
of typing, two semesters of bookkeeping, and 
two semesters of commercial electives. 

The stenographic major consists of four sem- 
esters of typing and four semesters of shorthand. 

These majors with the related work built 
around them prepare students for positions as 
bookkeepers, general clerical workers, and ste- 
nographers, respectively. For the student who 
does not follow one of these vocations, the 
courses furnish the information that he finds so 
necessary to meet successfully his economic 
needs. 

May I now present the teachers of the com- 
mercial department: 

Miss En.tow (Typewriting and Everyday 
Business) 

Miss Freetey (Typewriting and Everyday 

Business) 

Mrs. Huepener (Shorthand and Steno- 

graphic Office Practice) 

Mrs. Jackson (Shorthand and Typewriting) 

Mrs. Lorp (Machine Bookkeeping and Cal- 

culation, Business Correspondence, and 
Typewriting) 

Mrs. Ray (Salesmanship, Advertising, Book- 

keeping, and Everyday Business) 

Mr. Barry (Business Mathematics, Book- 

keeping, and Typewriting) 

Mr. Tutte (Business Law, Bookkeeping, 

and Everyday Business) 


I (Mr. Mayes) have the pleasure of teaching 
advanced bookkeeping and business practice. 

We shall now have a radio program which 
will be conducted by students of our commercial 
department. 

Melvin Madsen will act as master of cere- 
monies and Harvey Howard as stage director. 
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I now turn the program over to the master of 
ceremonies, Melvin Madsen. 


EVERYDAY BUSINESS 


Announcer: This is Station H.P.H.S., 
broadcasting a program for the commercial de- 
partment of Huntington Park High School. May 
I introduce Jack Olson and Violet Muller who 
will tell you about Everyday Business. 


Question: Jack Olson, you have taken Every- 
day Business. Would you mind explaining to me 
just what the course is and when it is offered? 


Answer: Oh, yes, it is a two-semester course 
offered in the ninth grade. It is a required subject 
in the commercial course and is an elective in 
other courses. 


Question: I am rather undecided about it. 
Would you advise me to take it? 


Answer: Yes, the course is of value to any 
student, regardless of what course he is pursuing 
or intends to pursue. 


Question: Well, you seem to be quite enthu- 
siastic about it. Just what does the course teach? 

Answer: It teaches the fundamental principles 
of business, such as everyone should have in 
order to manage his own personal business af- 
fairs. 

Question: Well, what about business papers; 
do you get any training in how to handle those? 

Answer: Oh, yes, all about their preparation, 
what they mean, and how they are used. 


Question: I have never quite understood how 
money is transmitted—I mean the use of checks, 
drafts, promissory notes, and money orders. 
Does Everyday Business teach that? 


Answer: Yes, a great deal of time is devoted 
to business forms and terminology, and you are 
also taught all about endorsements of negotiable 
papers. You know that is hard to understand 
unless you have had some training on it. 


Question: Well, Violet Muller, I am getting 
interested. What else does the course teach? 


Answer: Oh, you learn how tc ship goods by 
parcel post, express, and freight—the difference 
between an order bill of lading and a straight bill 
of lading, and when to use each. You are taught 
how to make contracts, and all about insurance 
services and just a lot of things that I can’t 
recall now. 

You know. Mr. Madsen, it is sort of fun, too. 
You are made manager of a store and the trans- 
actions are carried out just as is done in actual 
business. 


Question: It seems that you consider it a very 
valuable course. 

Answer: Yes, I certainly do. I consider it an 
important step in the preparation for life, re- 
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gardless of one’s occupation or station. It in- 
forms us, as students, on the social and economic 
problems of today and in a clear and vivid way 
shows us that society works as a whole in one 
great cooperative mass. We shall be better pro- 
ducers and consumers because of our ability to 
interpret business facts. 


Question: Do you think that this course will 
help you to become a better citizen? 


Answer: I have learned proper business atti- 
tudes and desirable thrift habits which I can 
apply to my duties toward my city and my 
country. 

Question: It must be a good course and I am 
glad I asked you about it. Thank you very much; 
I think I shall enroll and advise others to do so. 

Announcer: Those students know their Every- 
day Business. 


BOOKKEEPING 


Announcer: We will now have the privilege of 
listening to a discussion of the subject of book- 
keeping by Billie Lee White and Roger Rodecap. 

Question: Are the courses in bookkeeping de- 
signed merely for those students who expect to 
enter the business world as bookkeepers or office 
workers? 


Answer: No. Each student is given training 
in the fundamental principles of business that 
are needed by every member of society regard- 
less of his vocation. 


Question: Will you tell me some of the prac- 
tical business procedures that are taken up in the 
course? 


Answer: Keeping a check book, personal cash 
records, records for lodges or social organizations, 
proper checking of invoices and bills, and a 
knowledge of the purpose of the principal busi- 
ness papers. In this connection a study is made 
of the theory of business, including business 
customs and etiquette. 


Question: Does the knowledge of the keeping 
of books and accounts assist in making the family 
budget and thereby conserving the family in- 
come? 


Answer: By keeping an accurate record of our 
expenditures, we can more easily make them fit 
our income and arrange for the accumulation of 
savings. 

What we have learned about the interpreta- 
tion of financial statements should enable us to 
invest Our savings in business ventures with a 
more intelligent knowledge of the safety of the 
company seeking investors. 

The financial structure of our entire country 
will be less likely to undergo radical fluctuations 
if each investor is careful to seek out the com- 
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panies that show evidence of working on sound 
financial principles. 


Question: From a vocational standpoint, is 
there an opportunity for the student who wishes 
to follow accounting for a livelihood? 


Answer: Many excellent positions are open 
to those who wish to go further into the subject 
of bookkeeping and accounting. Our school gives 
a second-year course for those students who de- 
sire to specialize in the work. 

With the advent of the sales tax, the income 
tax, corporation taxes, and gasoline and liquor 
taxes in our state and national governments, an 
increasing amount of bookkeeping and clerical 
help is needed. 

In addition to this, the new Social Security 
Act requires firms to keep accurate and complete 
records. For this work, training in bookkeeping 
is a valuable asset. 

The efficiency of the shipping clerk, the stock 
clerk, the salesman, and the stenographer will be 
greatly increased if they can keep accurate and 
systematic records of business transactions. 


Announcer: That sounds like a subject that 
everyone should take. 


TYPEWRITING 
Announcer: The typewriter is one of the great 
time-saving devices used in business. I am happy 
to introduce Bob McPharlin and Courtney Lyon 
who will tell us how the art of typing is perfected. 


Question: I understand that you are taking 
instruction in typewriting. How do you like it? 


Answer: I like it very much. 


Question: What use do you intend to make of 
this training? 

Answer: It will be useful in everyday life; in 
letter writing, both social and business corre- 
spondence; in writing papers in school and themes 
in college; in making out contracts and legal 
documents. In short it can be used wherever 
writing is needed. Then there is always the op- 
portunity open for earning one’s bread and butter 
with such a tool. 


Question: Does it develop any personal 
qualities? 

Answer: Yes, it does. It is excellent training 
in accuracy, in neatness, in concentration, and in 
arranging material on the page in an artistic, 
well-balanced manner. 

Question: What speed is reached at the end of 
the first year? 

Answer: That depends on the student to a 
large extent. The required speed at the end of 
the first year is twenty-five words a minute, but 
a very much higher rate is attained by many 
students. 


Question: And what is done in the second 
year of typewriting? 

Answer: In the second year we learn to write 
the various kinds of letter forms, such as the 
block style, indented style, and the inverted in- 
dented style. We learn to write such legal papers 
as leases, deeds, proxies, contracts, and agree- 
ments of various kinds; and other manuscripts 
such as minutes of meetings, annual reports, 
resolutions, inventories, and many others. At 
the same time we keep up our normal increase 
in speed and accuracy. 


Question: That sounds like a very compre- 
hensive course. At what speed do the second- 
year students write? 


Answer: The minimum requirement at the 
end of the second year is forty-five words a 
minute, but many reach the sixty-word mark. 


Question: That would be averaging a word a 
second, a speed that sounds pretty fast to me. 
Could we see a typing demonstration? 

Answer: Yes, indeed. (A typing demonstra- 
tion follows ) 


Announcer: Those young people certainly 
know how to tap the keys. 


BUSINESS LAW 


Announcer: Everyone has certain legal prob- 
lems in connection with his personal affairs. An 
interview on business law by June George and 
Wayne Mills may help us to understand some of 
these. 


Question: I am sure our listeners will be glad 
to learn of the offerings in the business law 
classes. Can you, as a member, tell us the ex- 
tent of your study? 


Answer: We study about a person’s rights 
and obligations as these apply to everyday busi- 
ness transactions. 


Question: Is it not true that such knowledge 
will assist in the avoidance of law suits and 
expensive litigation? 

Answer: Yes, to recognize a situation that is 
serious enough to require the services of an 
attorney is one of the objectives of the course. 


Question: Speaking of lawyers—you talk like 
one yourself. Have you considered taking up 
law as a profession? 

Answer: Another of the objectives is to help 
the student recognize his ability and inclination 
to take up the study of law as a profession. All 
that I can tell you now is that I like the work 
very much. 

Question: Do you do any work with the Cali- 
fornia Statutes? 
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Answer: Yes. Each student studies and re- 
ports on various topics in the California Codes. 
For example, the Workman’s Compensation Act, 
the California Community Property Law, The 
Corporation Act, the Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, and many others. 


Question: I think that the whereases and 
wherefores and parties of the various first and 
second parts make the reading of contracts very 
confusing. Do you have any practice in pre- 
paring such contracts? 

Answer: A contract does not need to be 
written in formal legal language in order to be 
enforceable. We are taught to write contracts 
that clearly express the intention of the parties 
and contain all of the essentials necessary to 
make the agreements valid. 


Question: Here is a question I should like to 
have answered. Does a check paid and cancelled 
by the bank become a legal receipt? 


Answer: No, but by writing the purpose for 
which the check was given on the back so that 
it will appear above the payee’s indorsement it 
will become legally a receipt. 

Question: Will not a notation on the front of 
the check serve the same purpose? 


Answer: No, such a notation can be placed 
on the check after it has been paid and can- 
celled as easily as before and therefore loses its 
legal value. 


Question: You spoke of the California Com- 
munity Property Law. As this concerns the 
property rights of a husband and wife, I presume 
many of our listeners will find a brief statement 
of its provisions interesting. 
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Answer: This law provides that any property 
owned by the husband or wife before marriage 
remains under his or her separate ownership and 
control; while any property acquired after mar- 
riage through the efforts of either is classified as 
community property in which each has an undi- 
vided one-half interest. 


Question: Is this the same as joint tenancy? 


Answer: Many people are in error regarding 
these terms. Joint tenancy is a form of joint 
ownership with title passing to the survivor. 
The community property interest may be dis- 
posed of by will. 


Question: One more question. Do you study 
any matters of a criminal nature? 


Answer: Only when there is a civil angle in- 
volved; as, for example, under the Motor Ve- 
hicle Act, a person may be criminally liable for 
reckless driving and civilly liable for property 
damage done. 


Announcer: After hearing that fine discussion, 
we should be able to escape some legal difficulties. 

This is the conclusion of our broadcast. We 
hope you have enjoyed it. We now turn the 
program back to Mr. Mayes. Station H. P. H. S. 
signing off. Good evening. 


Closing Remarks by Department Head: Friends, 
we are happy to have had this opportunity to 
present some of our work. We hope you have 
enjoyed the program. We extend a cordial in- 
vitation to each of you to visit our regular 
classes at any time and see more of the things 
we are doing. I thank you. 








HOUSEHOLD RECORDS 
AND BUDGETS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business 
training, (b) business arithmetic, (c) home 
economics. No knowledge of bookkeeping is 
required. The set provides business papers 
with the blank books. Price 60 cents, subject 
to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
PRACTICE SET 


A set with business papers for use in junior 
business training classes. No knowledge of 
bookkeeping is needed. The pupil acts as a 
clerical assistant in a company which deals in 
sporting goods. Price 92 cents, subject to 


school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Business Arithmetic in 
by 


Action 


Laurance N. Pease 
Head of Commercial Department 
Stockton High School 
Stockton, California 


SELL YOUR SUBJECT. The successful teacher 
of business arithmetic—or of any other subject— 
generally takes the first day or two of the term 
to sell the subject to his class. Better results will 
be obtained when your students like the subject 
they are studying. It is so easy to sell business 
arithmetic and have your students see the prac- 
tical value of acquiring a fair degree of accuracy 
and speed in handling simple everyday problems. 
The right kind of teaching will do this. 


THE RIGHT START. Arithmetic can be taught 
in a very interesting manner. It has been shown 
that the children in the kindergarten can be 
taught arithmetic in connection with games. 
Fundamental operations—addition, subtraction, 
division, and multiplication—can be taught 
through the use of marbles. Children should be 
taught to use arithmetic and “see” arithmetic in 
many of their activities. This will stimulate 
interest and have a “carry-over” value in later 
life. When students enter high school without 
having had the advantage of such early training, 
it is the responsibility of the teacher to create 
interest from the very beginning by showing the 
real need and the use of arithmetic, not only in 
business but also in daily life. 


A FEW PRACTICAL PROBLEMS. Just as a mat- 
ter of securing attention and interest, ask some 
student the distance from his desk to your desk. 
Ask him to express the distance in feet and then 
in yards. Pick out some boy and ask him to 
assume he is working for some large corporation 
and that he has been sent to the post office to buy 
$10 worth of 2-cent stamps. You will be sur- 
prised to know the number of stamps the postal 
clerk will give him for the $10. 

You can bring the sports page of your local 
newspaper to class and explain how the batting 
averages are figured with simple arithmetic— 
per centage. If a certain player is up to bat five 
times in one game and gets two hits, he is hitting 
at a .400 clip. Since he is at bat so many times 
during a season, it is simpler to keep the record 
on the basis of 1,000 rather than on the basis of 
100 per cent expressed as a decimal. What boy 
isn’t interested in the record of his favorite player? 
The basketball coach in your school probably 
keeps a record of the percentage of goals made by 


his players when they are trying for baskets. 
This is the way he selects his team and is in- 
teresting to girls as well as boys. Track meets 
can be explained in terms of simple arithmetic. 
If students see arithmetic in action and are made 
actors in dramatizing some of life’s many prob- 
lems, then arithmetic becomes a live, interesting 
subject. 

You can have members of your class interview 
business men in various kinds of business to find 
out what type of—and to what extent—arith- 
metic is used in the regular routine of their work. 
Try to approximate actual business situations in 
the classroom. Encourage students to bring in— 
for solution—problems which they may encounter 
at home. Ask your students to find the average 
cost of the gas and the electricity each month in 
their homes. If their parents are paying $25 a 
month for rent, how much is this for a year? And 
what percentage of interest does this give the 
landlord on his investment? There are unlimited 
possibilities of creating interest in the subject of 
arithmetic. 


A RECENT SURVEY. A study made recently in 
one of the western states revealed that business 
men complain bitterly of the inability of high 
school graduates to perform ordinary calculations 
involving only the fundamental operations, as 
well as of their inability to handle simple fractions. 
If you, as a teacher, will investigate, you will find 
that more than 80 per cent of the calculations in 
the average business involve only the funda- 
mental operations. The average high school 
graduate beginning office work has more or less 
routine duties and has no difficult or intricate 
problems to solve. Since this is true, it would 
seem only fair to the student that you spend some 
time each day on drills on the fundamental opera- 
tions. A few minutes each day on mental arith- 
metic—using simple practical problems—will be 
worth while in later life. You can create a great 
deal of interest with some competition in mental 
arithmetic. 

A little time devoted to rapid calculation will 
produce good results. It is essential that students 
be taught to write numbers rapidly and ac- 
curately. 

You can organize your work each day so that 
you devote some time to mental arithmetic, 
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rapid calculation, problems, tests, and explana- 
tions. It is surprising how quickly the time passes 
and how interested your students will be in such 
a program if you plan it carefully. 

As with the fundamental operations, con- 
siderable drill should be given in the accurate and 
rapid use of fractions. Information as to the use 
of fractions in business should be given. Most 
students think fractions were invented for the 
sole purpose of making arithmetic additional 
trouble and work. 


You can show the impossibility of eliminating 
fractions in the purchase of a steak weighing a 
pound and a half at 40 cents a pound. It is well 
to show also the use of decimal fractions and 
point out that our money is coined on a decimal 
basis. Immediately following the study of frac- 
tions, it should be shown that percentage is 
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another means of expressing fractions. After 
students have a working knowledge of percentage, 
it is easy to introduce interest and to show that 
interest is percentage with the time element in- 
volved. When you speak of 6 per cent interest, 
you are merely considering 6/100 of a certain 
amount of money for one year. In other words, 
interest is figured on the basis of one year. 


THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. The most suc- 
cessful teacher of business arithmetic is the one 
who sees the value of drill each day. The re- 
maining time should be devoted to analyzing and 
discussing business problems. It is simple to show 
that the fundamental processes are used con- 
stantly and that even the most intricate prob- 
lems—when torn down and analyzed—consist of 
a more or less complicated use of the funda- 
mentals. After you have gone this far in arith- 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Scores Made by High School Students on Test at Beginning of Experiment and at End of 
Semester of Instruction 


{Column B—scores at beginning of semester 
4 \ Column E—scores at end of semester 
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Miss Pease STANDARD TEST 
Test On ScaLte A ScaLe B ScaLE C 

Funda- | Prob- | Addi- Sub- | Multi- | Divi- | Aliquot | part Part Part Part 

LO mentals lems tion traction | plication sion Parts I II I II 

Scores | Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores 
B/E|B/E|B|E|]B/E|]B/E/BIE|B/]E|B|E|B/E|B|E]B/E 
1 111] 46 | 76 | 40 | 65 | 70 | 74 | 74 | 66 | 51 | 75 | 76 | 80 | 62 | 74 | 83 | 97 | 70 | 80 | 86 | 94 | 70 | 84 
2 122] 68 | 72 | 55 | 53 | 56 | 68 | 57 | 70 | 48 | 59 | 57 | 80 | 57 | 67 | 78 | 97 | 98 |106 | 85 | 82 | 70 |103 
3 110] 46 | 62 | 40 | 38 | 61 | 69 | 57 | 63 | 48 | 51 | 48 | 52 | 31 | 48 | 64 | 71 | 70 | 70 | 61 75 | 70) 81 
4 80| 24 | 40 | 10 | 20 | 46 | 48 | 39 | 39 | 35 | 46 | 44 | 44 | 41 | 45 | 61 | 79] O} 70] 68 0 | 70 | 76 
5 113) 72 | 64 | 43 | 45 | 69 | 77 | 55 | 63 | 57 | 63 | 56 | 63 0 | 58 | 72 | 78 | 70 | 76 | 61 | 79 | 70 | 77 
6 108} 60 | 68 | 30 | 47 | 50 | 56 | 39 | O | 44 | 46 | 46 | 52 | 32 | 48 | 61 | 74 | 70 | 73 | 79 | 82 0 | 73 
7 110} 44 | 46 | 20 | 25 | 33 | 48 | 31 | 29 | 38 | 42 | 40 | 40 | 47 | 52 | 71 | 78 | 81 | 70 | 75 | 68 | 81 | 70 
8 115] 54 | 56 | 15 | 38 | 56 | 65 | 57 | 33 | 53 | 48 | 49 | 45 | 48 | 49 | 64 | 97] 70 | 70] 72 | 75 | 70 | 85 
9 115| 56 | 66 | 40 | 45 | SU | 56 | 51 | 63 | 46 | 57 | 48 | 59 | 64 0 | 75 | 82 | 70 | 77 | 72 | 74] O | 91 
10 116} 58 | 50 | 33 | 53 | 56 | 69 | 50 | 59 | 46 | 46 | 45 | 58 | 47 | 55 | 73 | 78 0 | 70] 72 | 75 | 70 | 81 
11 110} 38 | 56 | 20 | 40 | 44 | 41 | 43 | 46 | 42 48 | 56 | 47 | 54 | 68 | 78 | 70 | 73 | 61 | 71 | 70 | 70 
12 122| 46 | 52 | 25 | 58 | 54 | 60 | 50 | 46} 481) 5 61 | 55 | 41 | 48 | 75 | 94 | 81 | 84 | 76 71 0 |. 80 
13 112} 46 | 52 | 25 | 25 | 50 | 54. | 55 | 56 | 46 | 46 | 45 | 52 | 45 | 51 | 71 | 82 0 | 70 | 79 71 0 | 73 
14 97| 46 | 50 | 20 | 45 | 44 | 61 | 38 | 45 | 46 | 42 | 55 | 60 | 48 | 53 | 71 | 78 | 70 | 73 | 68 | 68 | OU} 85 
15 9U| 44 | 46 5 | 15 | 46 | 54} 41 | 39 | 44 | 48 | 45 45 | 35 | 61 0; 0}; O} O} 68} 70} O 
16 116} 44 | 50 | 23 | 40 | 65 | 79 | 58 | 59 | 48 | 55 | 50 | 54 | 41 | 48 | 64 | 641 70/| O| 72 | 68 0| 77 
17 103} 46 | 62 | 13 | 25 | 44 | 48 | 45 | 50 | 42 | 40 | 45 39 | 47 | 61 | 67 0 | 77 0 | 71 0| 0 
18 108} 60 | 66 | 25 | 38 | 50 | 67 | 47 | 57 | 48 | 57 | 49 | 52 | 39 | 55 | 78 | 79 | 70 | 80 | 61 | 76 | 70 | 70 
19 108} 52 | 66 | 13 | 65 | 41 | 56 | 46 | 51 | 46 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 45 | 62 | 64 1100 | O | 70 | 68 | 71 0 | 87 
20 119} 32 | 50 | 35 | 50 | 46 | 41 | 39 | 34 | 38 | 46 | 44 | 61 | 39 | 47 | 68 | 82 | 77 | 87 | 76 | 72 | 70 | 81 
21 107} 36 | 38 | 25 | 28 | 33 | 56 | 37 | 31 | 30 | 35 | 35 | 38 | 43 | 29 | 61 | 64 | 70 | 70 | 61 | 0} 0| 77 
22 115] 64 | 66 | 38 | 53 | 52 | 65 | 47 | 49 | 57 | 63 | 54] 53 | 58 | 60 | 73 | 61 | 77 | 76 | 68 | 75 U | 84 
23 107) 58 | 70 | 45 | 53 | 65 | 68 | 53 | 58} 51 | 63 | 52 | 55 | 53 | 61 | 73 | 86 | 73 | 73 | 79 | 75 | 70 | 85 
24 116} 70 | 64 | 48 | 75 | 65 | 72 | 66 | 66 | 48 | 65 | 65 | 65 | 60 | 70 | 83 |10U | 83 106 | 82 | 97 | 77 | 88 
25 123} 50 | 65 | 25 | 50 | 52 | 63 | 50 | 59 | 51 | 53 | 45 | 53 | 45 | 58 | 75 | 82 | 70 | 84 | 68 | 72 0 77 
26 102} 56 | 60 | 33 | 50 | 48 | 54 0} 50 | 44 | 53 | 52 | 54 | 43 | 52 | 71 | 82 0| O| 72 | 72 0 | 88 
27 96| 38 | 52 | 35 | 40 | 50 | 52 | 52 | 48 | 44] 51 | 52 | 54] 45 | 41 | 741] 78 0 73 | 72 | 72 0 | 70 
Av. score of 110} 50 | 58 | 29 | 44 | 52 | 60 | 47 | 49 | 46 | 52 | 50 | 55 | 44] 51] 72 | 79 | 56 | 68 | 66 | 69 | 39 | 74 
group: 98} 51 | 56 | 29 | 39 3 | 49 | 52 | 58 | 48 | 57 | 45 | 56 | 45 | 46 | 73 | 76 | 22 | 64 | 50 | 67 | 42 | 81 
92] 49 | 53 | 23 | 35 | 43 | 48 | 49 | 51 | 47 | 50 | 46 | 50 | 41 | 48 | 54. | 75 | 40 | 50 | 42 | 71 | 46 | 63 
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metic, it will be easy to show your class that 
after the real fundamentals of arithmetic have 
been mastered, all new problems will be merely 
an application of past lessons applied to new 
conditions. For example, bank discount is but 
another application of interest. Stocks and 
bonds are an application of the fundamental 
operations—fractions and percentage. 

The need of arithmetic with special reference 
to the vocational aspect was discussed earlier. 
There is no subject that will prove more worth 
while in daily life than a good working knowledge 
of business arithmetic. There are few hours in the 
day when one does not encounter some need of 
arithmetic. 


You must solve problems in making daily 
purchases, in: reading the newspaper, and in 
keeping a bridge score. Haven’t you noticed how 
few players want to keep the bridge score? So, 
you see, a student can be easily “sold” on the 
idea of the value of arithmetic from both the 
vocational and social viewpoints. It fulfills a 
basic human need. Arithmetic is a part of all lan- 
guages. The student who handles figures with 
facility and accuracy will find this talent very 
helpful in his other subjects—especially such com- 
mercial subjects as bookkeeping and typewriting. 
You know what a problem it is to get a type- 


writing student to figure accurately the number 
of words a minute he has written in a ten-minute 
test. Speed and accuracy in writing numbers will 
prove to be an asset in shorthand work. 


MENTAL VS. MACHINE CALCULATION. We are 
living in a machine age, and some think that 
machines do most of the calculating in the modern 
business office. Adding and calculating machines 
are a part of the equipment in many offices, but 
we still do a large percentage of our figuring 
mentally. It can also be truthfully said that the 
most successful operator of a calculating machine 
is one who can handle numbers accurately and 
rapidly. The one operating a machine must have 
a knowledge of arithmetic—the more the better 
for his success as an operator. There are many 
short, simple calculations which are impractical 
for a calculating machine. The one who can 
handle such problems with dispatch will be saved 
much time and will probably be the one to be 
promoted when there is a promotion to be made. 
Business arithmetic is a subject that should be 
studied by every high school student, regardless 
of his future plans. 

There is a successful surgeon in one of our big 
cities who takes pride in the business atmosphere 
of his office. He says that outside of his medical 
training, an early course he took in business 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Scores Made by High School Students on Test at Beginning of Experiment and at End of 
Semester of Instruction 
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Miss Pease STANDARD TEST 
Test On Scare A Scare B Scare C 
Funda-| Prob- | Addi- Sub- | Multi- | Divi- | Aliquot] part Part Part Part 
mentals| lems tion traction | plication sion Parts I II I II 
1.Q.] Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores | Scores 
BLES isgisizcisgis BiEIL SITE I sl eiBsBisisisisisisis 
1 99 | 44 | 60] 18 | 35 | 36] 50 | 53 | 51 | 44 | 64 | 44 |] 42 | 54] 45 |] 85 | 75 Oo} O|} OO} 61 0 | 88 
2 79 | 30 | 36 | 13 | 25 | 36 | 36 | 43 | 51 | 38 | 32 | 42 | 45 | 31 | 39 | 644 75 0 | 70 | 68 | 74 | 70 | 85 
3 101 | 32 | 56 | 43 | 40 | 41 | 54 | 56 | 48 | 57 | 57 | 54 | 60 | 49 | 62 | 75 | 76 | O|} 73 | 68 | 64] O|} 70 
4 99 | 36 | 40 | 18 | 25 | 48 | 54] 58 | 66 | 38 | 42 | 42 | 53 | 45 | 48] 71 | 75 0}; 0} O|} O| 73 | 70 
5 101 | 72 | 66 | 40 | 55 | 48 | 63 | 57 | 70 | 53 | 64 | 50 | 67 | 39 | 56] 75 | 79 | 70] 88 | 68 | 78 | 70 | 88 
6 84 | 62 | 50 | 43 | 53 | 54 | 63 | 58 | 70 | 55 | 63 | 46 | 46 | 45 | 43 | 971 | 78 | O| 81 F 71 | 78} 704) 85 
7 93 | 74 | 76 | 35 | 33 | 54] 61 | 63 | 74 | 59 | 64 | 59 | 76 | 50] 61 | 82 | 82 | 70 |] 81] 68] 78 | 701] 76 
8 103 | 42 | 46] 15 | 23 | 39 | 33 | 49 | 53 | 42 | 51 | 31 | SO} 35 | 45 | 67 | 82 0} 70] O|} 61 | 70} 80 
9 100 | 62 | 72 | 35 | 48 | 44 | 60 | 47 | 57 | 51 | 71 | 46 | 54 | 46] 55 | 75 | 86 | 70] 70} 68 | 72 | 70} 85 
10 105 | 76 | 72 | 38 | 55 | 48 | 56} 58 | 59 | 53 | 63 | 46 | 53 | 47 | 45 | 78 | 97 | 70 | 77 | 68 | 82 | 70 | 88 
ll 99 | 30 | 52 | 20 | 45 | 36 | 41 | 48 | 48 | 441 55 | 37 | 53 | 43 | 49] 61] 75 O | 84 | 68 | 72 | 70 | 80 
12 110 | 52 | 72 | 15 | 38 | 41 | 56 | 57 | 58 | 59 | 65 | 49 | 55 | 58 | 67 | 71 | 78 | 70| 70) O| 64 0} 70 
13 94 | 50 | 58 | 33: | 55 | 44) 56} 51 | 57 | 55 | 55 | 42 | 56 4 | 45 | 68 | 75 0 | 70 | 68 | 71 0 | 85 
14 98 | 78 | 64 | 25 | 50 | 50 | 61 | 61 | 70 | 55 | 59 | 48 | 60 | 47 0 | 71 | 74} O} 86] 68] 76 | 70} 80 
15 103 | 48 | 46 | 23 | 40 | 48 | 52 | 51 | 50 | 46] 51 | 44 | 49] 51 | 52 | 78 | 86) O| 81 | 68 | 64] 70} 81 
16 104 | 42 | 58 | 20 | 40 | 36 | 54 | 43 | 46 | 51 | 57 | 45 | 57 | 41 | 57 | 75 | 61 0} O| 0} 74] O| 81 
17 100 | 76 | 68 | 45 | 55 | 48 | 56 | 59 | 66 | 55 | 65 | 53 | 62 | 45 | 64 | 79 | 78 | 80 | 71 | 68 | 71 | 70] 85 
18 99 | 46 | 46 | 23 | 25 | 33 | 36 | 53 | 49 | 42 | 40 | 40 | 42 | 32 | 35 | 64 | 61 0| 73 | 68} 75} O|} 88 
19 102 | 46 | 32 | 30 | 32 | 36 | 39 | 34 | 31 | 30 | 42 | 34 | 44 | 34 0 | 74 | 64} O} 70 | 68) 64] O} 81 
20 96 | 46 | 50 | 30 | 35 | 44 | 52 | 44 | 53 | 40 | 46 | 46 | 46 | 47 | 49 71 | 68 | O|} 70 | 61] 71 0 | 73 












































arithmetic and rapid calculation has proved to 
be one of the most profitable subjects he has ever 
taken. What attorney can get along without a 
knowledge of this valuable subject? Most pro- 
fessional men make use of this study. How much 
more essential should this study be to one who 
expects to be successful in business. Men in all 
professions appreciate its worth-while use in their 
daily activities outside their office hours. 


AN EXPERIMENT. We performed an interest- 
ing experiment in our business arithmetic classes 
a year or two ago in the Stockton High School. 
This work was done under the direction of Dr. 
Ira Kibby, chief of the bureau of business educa- 
tion in the state of California. We tried teaching 
business arithmetic with the use of calculating 
machines. One of the leading manufacturers 
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furnished us forty machines which we used for 
two semesters. The results of these experiments 
are given here. 


The objective of this experiment was to de- 
termine whether or not business arithmetic can 
be more adequately taught by the use of the 
calculating machine than by the mental and the 
pad-and-pencil methods. We selected approxi- 
mately seventy-five first-year students to study 
business arithmetical computations. These 
students were divided into three classes, each of 
which was comparable as to: intelligence quotient 
and age; sex; present ability of arithmetical com- 
puting. That is to say, there was one student of 
the same sex, mental test score, and arithmetic 
test score in each group. Members of the first 

(Concluded on page 336) 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Scores Made by High School Students on Test at Beginning of Experiment and at End of 
Semester of Instruction 


Column B—scores at beginning of semester 
Key: 
Column E—scores at end of semester 
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116 | 70 | 66 | 50 | 45 | 50 | 63 | 55 | 66 | 53 

93 | 44 | 36 | 10 | 25 | 33 | 39 | 41 | 47 | 42 
109 | 15 | 42 | 15 | 25 | 39 | 41 | 45 | 49 | 46 
40 | 38 | 48 
91 | 64 | 70 | 15 | 33 | 48 | 51 | 54] 56] 46 
87 | 48 | 20 | 15 | 20 | 33 | 39 | 54 | 58 | 44 
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10 83 | 62 | 72 | 35 | 47 | 50 | 56 | 53 | 51 | 53 
ll 93 | 60 | 56 | 20 | 45 | 46 | 52 | 66 | 66 | 55 
12 85 | 36 | 50 | 25 | 40 | 44 | 41 | 39 | 45 | 46 
13 81 | 56 | 74 | 35 | 53 | 52 | 54] 51 | 58] 48 
14 85 | 44 | 40 | 25 | 40 | 46 | 50 | 56] 53 | 48 
15 114 | 44 | 72 | 30 | 58 | 52 | 56 | 53 | 56] 54 
16 107 | 64 | 70 | 30 | 40 | 56 | 61 | 61 | 63 | 57 
17 93 | 42 | 32 | 20 | 30 | 41 | 44) 44 | 38) 40 
18 90 | 56 | 50 | 40 | 27 | 48 | 48 | 50 | 50} 51 
19 @1 | 50 | 68 | 28 |-35 | 46 | 52 | 51 | 50] 46 
20 93 | 60 | 58} 5 | 40 | 48 | 44 | 50 | 46 | 46 
21 95 | 50 | 56} 20 | 30 | 41 | 36 | 59 | 59 | 48 
22 117 | 56 | 56 | 23 | 53 | 36 | 43 | 46 | 43 | 48 
23 75 | 26) 38} 5] 5 | 33 | 39 | 30] 30] 44 
24 91 | 40 | 44 | 20} 25 | 39 | 44 | 39 | 44 | 32 
25 107 | 52 | 64 | 23 | 38 | 48 | 56 | 59 | 66} 53 
26 94 | 76 | 90 | 48 | 68 | 75 | 79 | 61 | 63 | 63 
27 74 | 28 | 38 | 13 | 23 | 30} 26 | 50 | 50} 38 











Nites Diease | STANDARD TEST 
Test On ScaLe A Scare B ScaLe C 
Funda-| Prob- | Addi- Sub- | Multi- | Divi- | Aliquot] part Part Part | Part 
mentals lems tion traction plication 2 sion _ Parts I II I II 
I.Q.| Scores Scores | Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores 
BIL EZI SL ELSI EL BL ELT BSI ELSI EIB CEI BitEIl BILE BI ECIBIE 
83 | 44 | 24] 10 | 23 | 30 | 39 | 33 | 33 | 35 | 42 | 42 | 38 | 37 | 41 | 61 | 75 0; O| O| 72194] 0 


59 | 57 | 61 | 39 | 59 | 61 | 89 | 90 | 87 | 72 | 82] O| 77 
40 | 40 | 35 | 37 | 51 | 68 | 64} O| O| 61] 61} 73] O 
51 | 44 | 53 | 43 | 43 | 74] 72 | O} 73 | 61] 61) 91] O 
42 | 40 | 46 | 39 | 49 | 74 | 74 | 70} O]} O|] 61 0 | 70 
55 | 48 | 52 | 32 | 41 | 64] 71 | 70] O| 61 | 72 | 94] 70 
61 | 48 | 54 | 41 | 48 | 61 | 82 | 73 | O| O| 74] 98] 76 
48 | 40 | 45 | 49 | 49 | 64] 75 | O} 73 | 61 | 61 0} 0 
44 | 45 | 48 | 45 | 51 | 64 | 76 | 70 | 73 | 61 | 61 | 70 | 76 
64 | 44 | 45 | 48 | 53 | O} 75-| 70) 70] O| 74|) OO} 77 
59 | 52 | 53 | 45 | 41 | 64 | 74 | 70] O| 61] 72 | 94] O 
46 | 44 | 56 | 43 | 51 | 61 | 74 | 70 | 70 | 61 | 74} O} 70 
61 | 52 | 61 | 41 | 54 | 68 | 79 | 70 | 73 | 72 | 76 | 91 | 84 
38 | 40 | 34 | 48 | 53 | 68 | 68 | 70} O| 72] 70| O| 87 
51 | 48 | 56} 48 | 54] 0} 75 | 70] O} O| 74] O| 77 








Av. Score of 
group using: 
Mach. Pt. Time |110 | 50 | 58 | 29 | 44 | 52 | 60 | 47 | 49 | 46 
Pad and Pencil | 98 | 51 | 56 | 29 | 39 | 43 | 49 | 52 | 58 | 48 
Mach. All Time | 92 | 49 | 53 | 23 | 35 | 43 | 48 | 49 | 51 | 47 






































52 | 50} 55 | 44 | 51 | 72 | 79 | 56 | 68 | 66 | 69 | 39 | 74 
57 | 45 | 56 | 45 | 46 | 73 | 76 | 22 | 64 | 50 | 67 | 42 | 81 
50 | 46 | 50 | 41 | 48 | 54 | 75 | 40 | 50 | 42 | 71 | 46 | 63 
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A Practice Course in Advanced Bookkeeping 


Mr. Cox describes how his school gives 
training similar to the experience gained 
in business offices. 


by 


A. J. Cox 


Head of Commercial Department 
The William Horlick High Schoo! 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Two years ago the bookkeeping given 
in Racine high schools was reduced from two 
years toone. The reasons for this are not within 
the scope of this article, but two of them may be 
found in the advancing age of initial employment, 
and in the excellent system of vocational schools 
operating in Wisconsin. 

In The William Horlick High School, with an 
enrollment of approximately nine hundred, there 
were not many who still manifested an interest 
in a course in advanced bookkeeping, but it was 
felt that something should be done for those who 
really wanted a course to fit them for work of 
that kind. Since it was to be an entirely new 
course, we were at liberty to select subject matter 
and methods in any combination that would 
promise the greatest benefit to the pupils in- 
volved. 

It has seemed to me that the most noticeable 
weakness of high school commercial graduates 
lay, not in their training, but in their lack of 
ability to apply the principles taught them when 
they were placed in a position calling for the use 
of initiative. There is nearly always, I believe, 
a period of uncertainty and lack of self-confidence 
for even the best-trained pupils when they first 
enter upon actual employment and realize that 
they are taking letters that are to be mailed, 
making entries for and handling real money, and 
reconciling real bank statements. Feeling this, 
my objective was to develop, under as nearly 
actual business conditions as possible, a course 
that would give practical training to a group 
selected as being the ones most apt to profit 
from experience in office work of various kinds. 

With this objective in mind, two problems 
»ecame apparent: How to select the pupils, and 
iow to provide work for them. 

The problem of selection is a difficult one. 
Since it is intended to be a vocational course, 
then only those pupils should be admitted who 
intend to do office work of one kind or another 
at some time in-the near future. We in the com- 
mercial department believe that this course is an 


k 
I 


exceptional opportunity; therefore great care is 
taken to select those pupils who represent the 
best, both in spirit and ability, of those enrolled 
in commercial work. 


The process employed is as follows: A list is 
prepared of pupils who appear to be doing out- 
standing work in the department; the names are 
checked with the teachers who are in the best 
position to rate them. Next the permanent 
records are checked for full scholastic record, 
intelligence quotient, and rating on personal 
traits. Then the pupils still remaining on the 
list are approached, the purpose of the course is 
explained, and they are asked if they wish to be 
considered as applicants for admission to the 
course. From the list of approved applicants, 
the ten who are considered to have the best 
chance of success are selected. The fallibility of 
human judgment enters here, for until our mark- 
ing system advances far beyond its present stage, 
the ten best pupils in the department will not 
necessarily be the ten receiving the highest 
average marks. With us, the ten are selected by 
the department head, and of course he is judged 
by the results of his choice. 


The problem of securing work for this class 
was approached from two angles: to find work 
of the sort that these people could do with benefit 
to themselves; second, to find work that would 
benefit the school as a whole. Keeping these two 
requirements in mind, it is surprising the amount 
of work that can be found around a senior high 
school. The following list indicates the nature of 
some of the work that has been done by this class: 


Keeping club treasury records 


Preparing monthly statements for club and 
class advisers 


Making bank deposits and reconciling bank 
statements 


Operating used-book store 


Keeping detailed accounts for the athletic 
department 
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Preparing and typing annual statements for 
football, basketball, and minor sports 


Correspondence on athletic schedules 
Keeping control book 

Stencil cutting 

Operating Mimeograph and Mimeoscope 
Bulk mailing (stuffing and sealing) 


Writing job cards and keeping Mimeograph 
record book 


Dictation and transcription 
Telephoning 
Securing and compiling bids 


Report on promotion and time spent in sub- 
jects 


Sorting subject mark cards for the school 
Compiling mark distribution for the school 
Budget records for the building 

Filing 

Book mending 

Writing form letters 


Keeping card record system on commercial 
equipment 


It has been the aim of the instructor to de- 
velop initiative, judgment, and willingness to 
take responsibility. In the effort to do this, the 
organization has been made typical of the office 
rather than of the classroom. One pupil is de- 
signated as chief clerk. He is expected to be able 
to divide and to assign work intelligently and to 
see that it gets out on time. He keeps the control 
book, which is a summary of all transactions in 
the club treasury and athletic books, and pre- 
pares the bank deposits. He is expected to be in 
touch with all work in process. In case of the 
instructor’s absence, everything goes on as usual, 
and new work coming in is properly handled. 

For bookkeeping work, the members of the 
class other than the chief clerk are divided into 
three groups, each pupil being assigned to either 
the club books, the athletic books, or the school 
budget work. Each set of books is actually kept 
by one pupil for a period of at least two weeks, 
the other two assisting and being available for 
other types of work which may come in. Ifa 
pupil demonstrates mastery ot the work to such 
an extent that it seems little further training 
might be secured, transfer between groups is 
arranged. A pupi! taking the course for a second 
semester is never assigned to the same group in 
which he worked previously. The chief clerk is 
usually one of the second-semester pupils. 

The club book is very simple, being a cash 
journal with double columns for each organiza- 
tion, one for cash in the bank, and one for cash 
on hand. Accounts are kept with some twenty- 
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five organizations, including all clubs and classes. 
Entries are made from deposit slips and treasury 
orders signed by the faculty adviser of the organ- 
ization concerned. The deposit slips check 
against the bank book, and each treasury order 
is filed with the receipt of cancelled check which 
shows its payment. Therefore auditing is a 
simple task. 


The athletic book is more complete, making 
possible the preparation of detailed statements 
and intelligent budgeting. Income accounts used 
are: Student Cooperative Association Dues, 
Gate Receipts, Guarantees Received, and Mis- 
cellaneous Income; while expense accounts are 
kept for: Guarantees Paid, Team Equipment, 
Team Travel, Meals and Lodging, Equipment 
and Use of Field, Equipment and Use of Floor, 
Officials, Publicity, Miscellaneous Expense, and 
Medical, the last being subdivided into Supplies 
and Professional Services. The journal used 
provides single columns for these accounts, and 
double columns for Cash in Bank, Cash on Hand, 
Accounts Payable, and Accommodation. The 
latter account is kept for articles that are pur- 
chased by the school and sold to the boys at cost. 
A voucher system is used for the handling of 
accounts payable. 


As mentioned before, the control book kept 
by the chief clerk contains a summary entry of 
all transactions. At the end of each month this 
book is checked against the other two, and against 
the bank statement. Each class handles the 
actual cash for which it accounts. 


All incoming papers are turned over to a clerk 
of the division concerned and he is expected to 
handle them with a minimum of instruction. 
The pupils respond to this splendidly, and de- 
velop pride in being able to handle jobs on their 
own initiative. 

We do stencil work for any teacher who re- 
quests it and gives a reasonable time for comple- 
tion. In some cases this work is done from typed 
copy, but often from longhand draft or from 
dictation. From this experience, the pupils 
receive a varied training of a sort that would 
otherwise be difficult to secure. Longhand draft 
work, for instance, is hard to obtain, and it is 
something that can be learned only by practice. 
Of course our pupils might work in an office 
without having to read scribbled longhand, but 
the chances are against it, and there is nothing 
that vexes an employer quite so much as the 
suggestion that his writing is illegible. Full 
responsibility is placed on the pupils in regard 
to detecting and correcting errors. This is done 
tactfully by telling them that since the teacher’s 
thought is on the content rather than on the form, 


(Concluded on page 336) 
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NEWS and VIEWS 





The Commercial Department Brings the World 
into the School 


Would it be incorrect to say that 
the world as a living thing consists of 
balance sheets, statements of profit 
and loss, assets, liabilities, capital, 
budgets, taxes, letters, and contracts? 
Take away any one and show me what 
is left of the current economic and 
social order. It is impossible to take 
the motor out of a car and have a 
“living,” mobile thing left; so it is 
impossible to take away any of these 
business creations and have left a pro- 
gressive world. There is not a profes- 
sion, occupation, or trade that does 
not make use of several or all of these 
business terms, forms, and tools. No 
young man or woman can exist with- 
out possessing or using these fundamental “‘busi- 
ness articles.” In other words, the world today is 
business; business is the world. 

So what? 

Just this: It is the idea of all institutions of 
learning, from the grade schools to our universi- 
ties and colleges, to train the student in such a 
manner that he will be able to adjust himself to 
his surroundings and take his place in this com- 
petitive civilization. To accomplish this objective 
the world must be brought into the school. Any in- 
stitution of learning that is not bringing the world 
through its portals is dead and useless. 

Since the world is business, any school—par- 
ticularly a high school—that does not have a busi- 
ness or commercial course as part of its curricu- 
lum, is not bringing the world in, and as a conse- 
quence, it is not doing its part in giving our 
children the proper and necessary training. 

Of course, it would be preposterous to say 
that business or commercial courses should con- 





D. W. Dilley 


stitute the entire high school curricu- 
lum. We cannot get away from the 
fact that English, music, and the social 
sciences are needed to provide the 
cultural background necessary for 
success and happiness in life. On the 
other hand, one may have an abun- 
dance of culture, yet if he cannot make 
a living in this business world, he can- 
not be called successful and he cer- 
tainly will not be happy. Can we 
therefore underestimate the value of 
those courses that contribute mate- 
rially in aiding one to make a good 
living and which, incidentally, at the 
same time build character and promote 
cultural development? 

To illustrate the direct, more-or-less voca- 
tional value of knowledge in business subjects— 
or rather, the disastrous results of ignorance in 
this field—may I give you the story of Benny 
Burroughs. This young man graduated from high 
school when he was eighteen years old. He 
wanted to go to college but, as so often happens, 
his father was not in a financial position to send 
him. Benny decided to set up a real estate office 
and go into business for himself. One of the 
business men of the city agreed to rent him a 
certain lot and small building. After Benny had 
paid the first month’s rent, gone ahead with pre- 
liminary plans, and paid out some hard-earned 
cash here and there, this certain business man 
changed his mind. Benny was out of luck, for 
said the man, “You have no written contract; 
furthermore, you are a minor, and minors are not 
allowed to contract.” Benny acknowledged these 
facts and withdrew. He did not know that this 
oral contract was as good as a written one and 
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that a minor may enforce his contracts against 
an adult. He had no knowledge of commercial 
law. 


Later, Benny had his dealings with a more 
scrupulous person and finally started his small 
business. In a few months he heard his father 
talking about purchasing some stock in a bank. 
This took place; the bank failed, and Mr. Bur- 
roughs was called upon to pay in the amount of 
his already paid-up stock. This was a surprise to 
him, and really a serious matter, for it meant the 
loss of practically all his savings. Benny saw his 
father lose—not only his savings, but also his 
ambition—because his father did not know that 
bank stock carried a double liability. Benny 
could have told him of this feature had he studied 
commercial law or bookkeeping in high school. 

This case shows a few of the detrimental 
results of ignorance—a few particular instances 
in which a knowledge of commercial law would 
have been invaluable. However, without the 
citation of particular instances, it is enough to say 
that if a course in commercial law does nothing 
more than to show the necessity of occasionally 
consulting an attorney, it has made a great con- 
tribution toward human welfare and happiness. 

Well, to continue with this young man’s ex- 
periences: His father’s failure placed more re- 
sponsibilities upon the shoulders of Benny 
Burroughs. Through his own industriousness and 
ambition, his business grew until he finally found 
himself badly in need of a secretary. There were 
sales and collection letters to write. Benny found 
himself in need of ways and means of preparing 
convincing, sales-producing letters—letters that 
would bring in collections without insult or the 
breeding of ill-will. Business English had not 
been a part of his high school education, and he 
now realized the results of his lack of training in 
business letter writing. He resorted to the old 
stereotyped “Yours of the 25 inst. received and 
contents noted” and the “Thanking you for this 
favor I am, Yours very truly” forms, with results 
difficult to measure. 

One day his stenographer was absent and as 
usual a particular letter had to go out that morn- 
ing. And once again, as many times prior to his 
employing of a stenographer, he would have given 
a great deal for a knowledge of typing. On so 
many occasions he could have used this ability 
had he only acquired it in high school. 

But as time went on and business conditions 
became better he enlarged his office space and 
took on more employees. A system of bookkeep- 
ing was installed. Benny had to depend, for the 
most part, upon the ability and the honesty of a 
hired accountant to install this system and keep 
the books accurately and efficiently. At the end 
of the first fiscal period the accountant placed two 
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financial statements on Benny’s desk. For the 
most part, these statements held little significance 
for him, yet they would have told an important 
story to one familiar with accounting terms; 
furthermore a weakness in the accounting system 
would have been detected. The training received 
in a bookkeeping course in high school would have 
pointed out to Benny that the ratio of assets to 
liabilities was weak; that no depreciation had 
been set up; and that there was no allowance made 
for that percentage of total sales that might be 
uncollectible. 

You may ask the question: “How does it 
happen that the business flourished up to this 
time in spite of the manager’s ignorance of busi- 
ness terms, forms, and procedures?” In the first 
place, we may assume that this young man 
possessed a natural bargaining ability; secondly, 
you will notice that he relied almost entirely upon 
the integrity of his employees; and last, do we 
know how much more business he might have 
had, how much more profit he might have real- 
ized, and how much greater proportions his busi- 
ness might have reached, had he possessed a 
knowledge of the business terms, devices, and 
procedures mentioned. 

So much for particular illustrations. There are 
vet many other statements to be made concerning 
the unquestionable value of a high school com- 
mercial course. To omit the general values at- 
tached to such a course would be slighting the 
subject. 

I know of no other subject that can give more 
training in character building than does book- 
keeping. By actual experiences the student learns 
the value of being methodical in his work; he sees 
the need for accuracy and efficiency; he learns to 
be neat. Through the presentation of the material 
and the checking of the work done, the teacher 
has numerous opportunities to promote honesty 
and candor among the students. 

Shorthand as a means of mental training can- 
not be overestimated. While one of the values of 
Latin is to train the mind, I believe that short- 
hand can do it as well, and at the same time the 
student acquires something that is useful in the 
world today. Shorthand creates mental alertness 
and stimulates thought. 

Finally, through the study of commercial sub- 
jects, the student acquires a general knowledge 
that enables him to read intelligently the news- 
papers and the magazines of today. Current event 
topics mean something to him because he can 
understand them. Not only does training in com- 
mercial subjects give the student the knowledge 
necessary for intelligent reading of the financial 
sections of our newspapers, but it also helps him 
to read editorials and news stories with greater 

(Concluded on page 335) 
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Views on Socio-Business Education 


The three excellent articles printed in the 
March, 1935, and the September, 1935, issues of 
Tue Batance SHEET by Dr. Blackstone,! Mr. 
Salsgiver,? and Mr. Kelley* must have contributed 
greatly to the clarification of the teachers’ "under- 
standing of the terms social-business training, 
consumer education, and vocational education. 

My purpose in writing is to comment upon 
the article published in the September issue by 
Mr. Kelley. 

With almost all of what Mr. Kelley wrote I 
am in genuine accord and applaud him for the 
very masterful manner in which he defines and 
clarifies vocational, consumer, and social-business 
subjects. Then, too, his conception of the vast- 
ness of scope of the so-called social-business 
subjects is true. 

Furthermore, I quite agree that the place for 
subjects like economics, sociology, and govern- 
ment properly belong in the social-science cur- 
riculum and that social-business training is 
nothing more than camouflaging social-science 
courses under another name. 

When, however, Mr. Kelley intimates that 
commercial teachers consider themselves as 
“better” qualified to teach these courses and 
indicts commercial teachers for “presuming” to 
have the. necessary “knowledge and viewpoint 
required to give students a correct understanding 
of the influences which determine our civilization 
and to dévelop in their minds proper social and 
civic attitudes,” he is most emphatically wrong. 
Mr. Kelley states as a fact that the commerce 
department has “taken over” the social under- 
standing courses; that the business educators are 
trying to “steal” the subject matter of the social- 
science department. Again his convictions and 
criticisms are based upon false assumptions. 

In the first place the commercial teachers who 
first interested themselves in the teaching of 
social sciences, particularly economics (I venture 
to say I was one of the first commercial teachers 
to do so) did not do it because they believed 
themselves “better” qualified or that they pos- 
sessed the necessary “knowledge and viewpoint.” 

' Absolutely no. 

The only reason I undertook to teach eco- 
nomics, and I believe it is the reason that would 
be given by every commercial teacher who has 
essayed to teach such a subject, is that the 
social-science department did not include it in its 
curriculum, that it was considered to be a subject 
beyond the grasp of high school students and, 


therefore, left a vast gap in the training of our 
students for their places in society. We were 
spending eight years in grammar school, four 
years in high school, and in many cases four 
years in college teaching young men and women 
how to earn money but were failing miserably in 
teaching them how to spend it. 

Realizing that only a comparatively few were 
fortunate enough to be able to attend college and 
that the vast majority had to go to work upon 
graduating from high school, I took it upon 
myself to explore the field of economics and to 
start classes in this subject. The results amply 
justified my experiment. ; 

Was this stealing? I think Mr. Kelley will 
agree there was no intention on my part to 
“steal” something from the social-science depart- 
ment and how could there be when economics 
was not in the social-science department to steal? 
Mr. Kelley admits that some commercial teachers 
who have a social point of view could well be- 
come qualified to conduct such courses. I will go 
further and say there are a great many commer- 
cial teachers today who not only have the proper 
social point of view but who are already qualified 
to teach a social science. 

Rather than criticize commercial educators 
for “presuming” to teach a social-science, partic- 
ularly economics, Mr. Kelley should congratulate 
them on their toresightedness in realizing the 
need for such education. 

Now that educational authorities everywhere 
accept economics as a necessary high school sub- 
ject, I, for one, would be perfectly agreeable to 
“turning over” to the social-science department 
a subject (economics) from the commercial de- 
partment that should have been in the social- 
science curriculum from the very inception of 
public school education. But in doing so, I would 
still insist that commercial students be required 
to take the subject, and if I had my way, every 
high school boy and girl in the public and private 
schools of this country would be compelled to 
take it. I would also add elementary sociology 
as a required subject for graduation. 

The responsibility, therefore, is now Mr. 
Kelley’s; to prove that the social-science depart- 
ments of our high schools have the teachers with 
the proper point of view and qualified to do a 
“better” job than the commercial teachers who 
have to date “dared” to teach economics!— 
Raymond S. Dower, head of commercial department, 
Wakefield High School, Wakefield, Massachusetts. 


1E. G. Blackstone, “What Do You Mean—Socio-Business?” March, 1935, pp. 292-94. 
*P. L. Salsgiver, ‘Business Education for the Consumer,” March, 1935, pp. 308-11. 
*Arthur C. Kelley, “Is ‘Social-Business’ Training the Task of Business Education?” September, 1935, pp. 4-6. 
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because it sets the pace. For more than thirty years 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
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Aids in Teaching Salesmanship 


The first of a series of articles 


These days are glorious ones for 
the teacher of salesmanship, advertis- 
ing, and retail selling. While teachers 
of other subjects are trying to learn 
how to revise subjects and methods 
to suit conditions, the teacher of sales- 
manship can be admitted with ease to 
the merchants’ circles where better 
ways and means of merchandising are 
being examined and worked over. His 
ideas are sought by the merchants, and 
he has an opportunity to place him- 
self and his students at the disposal 
of the merchant in a manner never 
before possible. 

Of course that sounds very inter- 
esting, but the teacher of these sub- 
jects knows of the intense work required to 
produce a practical plan of sales procedure. To 
be of service to the merchants the teacher must 
have the right type of students. Salesmanship 
courses sometimes provide the principal with a 
place to put misfits from other courses. The 
principal is not to be blamed entirely, for stu- 
dents must be aided through some method of 
guidance. Occasionally some of them are ideally 
fitted for selling. ‘ 

Usually a teacher has a reasonable percentage 
of boys and girls who are studying selling because 
they like to sell and want to sell. Very often 
these students are employed in part-time posi- 
tions secured through their own initiative. They 
enroll in the selling course to prove their sales 
ability. The other students know little or nothing 
about the practical aspects of the course. What 
can be done about this situation? 

Well, lots of things can be done about it if 
the teacher is really interested in the subject. Of 
course, few teachers have a full schedule of teach- 
ing nothing but selling courses. Many have to 
teach one or more classes in law, bookkeeping, 
and other commercial subjects. These courses 
divide a teacher’s attention and make it impossi- 
ble for him to concentrate in devising new 
methods of training in the salesmanship class. 
Since very few teachers are free from duties that 
divert their attention from the salesmanship 
courses, let us list some things that can be done 
to improve salesmanship classes. 

With the average class of fits and misfits, all 
in the same division as they come, two general 
principles can be the guide of the teacher. One 
is to devote considerable time to the teaching of 
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character and personality, and the 
other is to teach the definite steps in 
the selling process. In rare instances 
the principal is able to put students 
who are interested in selling in one 
class and put those who are not inter- 
ested in salesmanship in another class. 
Usually this plan is impossible. 
Most authors of salesmanship text- 
books devote one half or more to 
character and personality traits. Stu- 
dents in the twelfth year have already 
acquired rather pronounced traits of 
character and personality. Thorough 
and definite training is required to 
make any progress in improving the 
traits. If you have taught such 
courses a few years, try the experiment of re- 
versing the procedure and starting with lessons 
devoted to the actual selling process. I recom- 
mend this procedure because students who take 
salesmanship expect to begin learning about the 
selling procedure immediately. They dislike to 
spend a great deal of time on character traits. 
Talk and teach selling, and you will soon have 
developed an enthusiastic class. When you de- 
velop this enthusiasm, your opportunity for 
teaching good character and personality traits is 
simplified. Whether you teach selling first or 
desirable traits first, you must give your students 
an opportunity to do some practical selling. 
How can definite things be done in teaching 
character traits? Have the students make up 
their own list of qualities such as honesty, thrift, 
industry, and loyalty. Then have them search 
out and compare lists giving the source and in- 
formation about the author. Another way is to 
assign, or allow the students to choose, persons 
who are considered successful. Students should 
be required to list the traits of character and to 
indicate what has helped these people to become 
successful. This latter method is an extensive but 
highly interesting project that can, if you prefer, 
be run all through the course. Most of the work 
should be in the form of oral reports. The reports 
should then be written and handed in by each 
student. Work of this nature helps to develop 
a command of good oral and written English. 
Incidentally it develops keener interest in selling. 
Let the class vote on practicing some quality 
for a week. List suggestions on the board and 
urge the students to select an easy one to practice 
and score at first. Take “thrift” for a beginner. 
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Have each member of the class save pennies for a 
week. A few minutes out of the class period de- 
voted each day to counting pennies will increase 
enthusiasm. Let each student keep his own score. 
At the end of the week call for suggestions as 
to what should be done with the money saved. 
Discuss how the money can be put to work. 
Many a fortune has been started with a very 
small sum. In one of my classes two boys put 
their money together and started selling candy. 
Within a period of a few weeks they had made a 
profit of twenty dollars each. 

Make archart and put it on the wall. Choose 
some student who is good at art work and give 
him the definite task of preparing the chart. 
Have the students do the work. They need the 
experience of doing the work. You do not need it, 
but should use your time for something else. 
During the next week have the students choose a 
slogan such as “No knocking.” Arrange a chart 
with a plus and a minus scoring so that each 
student can see his own record. Have every 
student carry a small card which he can keep 
handy in every class and out of school. He should 
be instructed to mark the card for every refrain 
from “‘knocking” with a plus mark and should 
use a minus mark every time he is guilty of 
“knocking.”” You may suspect, as the young 
people report, that they are not too accurate, but 
talk that over. Mention how hard it is to-be 
absolutely fair and impartial. Discuss the need 
in business success for self-discipline. It’s no 
crime to admit faults, but you may agree that it 
is wrong to do nothing about it, once you’ve 
admitted such faults. 

Then there is the pet scheme you may call 
the ladder plan. Draw a ladder on the board or 
have a student draw one at least three feet high 
with six rungs. Call it a plan, a character plan, 
that will get you anything you want in life. To 
start this plan in operation, write the word 
“Attention” on the bottom rung and discuss 
what is meant by the traits of attention; the next 
day add “Concentration”; the next day add 
“Will Power’’; the next day add “Self-Control”; 
the next day add “Character”; and finally add 
“Success.” If you will study this ladder plan and 
practice it even just a little yourself, you will find 
that it can be applied any time and any place to 
the up-building of character. It looks like this: 


Success 





Character 
Self-Control 
Will Power 


Concentration 














Attention 











There are plenty of these things to do in 
studying character in a definite way, but you 
will find you have to draw up a few simple rules 
so the project will be organized. The need for 
these rules is apparent when reports begin. For 
instance, in saving pennies, some students will 
ask for pennies in change and others will save 
only the pennies naturally received daily. Some 
will want to spend pennies saved on previous 
days and still count them. Rules should be made 
only when need is found for them. Every rule 
that is made should be simple. 

Now what can be done about selling articles? 
First, the principle of fairness in all sales should 
be emphasized. Did you ever try watching a 
penny grow into dollars? Let the class draw for 
a single cent. Have the lucky one invest and re- 
turn the cent and the profit with a complete 
report. Give the money to another class member 
to do the same until each has had a turn. See 
who can make the most profit. You will find the 
timid ones will sell to home folks or relatives, 
but don’t be harsh; let that be a step to bolder 
selling. Don’t let sales drag out. Limit the time 
for each member to two or three days. Ask the 
class where they can buy things at wholesale. 
Most of them know of places where they can 
purchase something for themselves or for a fellow 
class member. If you wish to speed up sales, 
have each start with a cent and sell at the same 
time. Insist on detailed oral reports. 

Through such a selling campaign, which 
should not last more than a month, every principle 
in good selling can be emphasized by experience. 
When you introduce the campaign, bar cigarette 
selling, games of chance—and don’t start selling 
until you have your school principal’s endorse- 
ment. He always knows some precautions to 
suggest. You can divide the class into teams 
with captains and treasurers for competition. 
Let the teams choose names and put a chart on 
the board with little models to mark the progress 
of the teams in selling. 

There are usually ticket sales for class affairs 
and school plays which you can manage if you 
wish. A little study of local affairs always pro- 
duces ideas for selling. But let’s not forget one 
thing: What to do with money earned. Use it for 
worthy school projects, and you will appease 
the occasional business man who complains of 
competition. 

A salesmanship banquet prepared by the 
home economics department helps that depart- 
ment. You can invite outstanding business men 
to speak on salesmanship or advertising. With 
any profits you can also buy music for the band, 
outfits for the cheerleaders, or good salesmanship 
magazines and books for the school library. 

(Concluded on page 331) 
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.. Program.. 


Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Hotel Pennsylvania—New York City 
April 8-11, 1936 


Catherine F. Nulty, president of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation, has officially announced the 
program for the 1936 convention. The 
following is her announcement and 
the convention program: 


GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
What more timely topic could teachers 
of business subjects study and discuss! 
Join the E. C. T. A., get a copy of the 
1936 yearbook, attend the convention, 
and read and hear what outstanding 
educators, business men, and classroom 
teachers have to contribute on this 
vital problem. 

The convention will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
April 8-11. Membership in the Association en- 
titles a teacher to all the privileges of the con- 
vention as well as to a copy of the 1936 yearbook, 
in which will be found not only the papers given 
at the convention, but also papers by other con- 
tributors and a bibliography of guidance material 
in commercial education. 


GENERAL SESSIONS. The keynote speech of 
the convention will be made on Thursday after- 
noon by Dr. Arthur J. Jones, professor of sec- 
ondary education, University of Pennsylvania. 
Doctor Jones is an outstanding authority in the 
field of guidance, is president of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, is a member 
of the National Occupational Conference, and is 
the author of books and articles in the field of 
educational and vocational guidance. 


On Friday morning those attending the con- 
vention will have an opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with personnel practices and stand- 
ards of high-class business organizations that 
have been applying the principles of scientific 
management in the selection and in the training 
of their office and store employees. Among those 
participating in this session will be Frank J. 
Rowland, executive secretary of the Life Man- 
agement Association and a past president of the 
National Office Management Association, and 
E. B. Lawton, assistant general manager of the 
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R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.,*New York 
City. Glenn Gardiner, office manager 
of The Forstmann Woolen Company, 
Passaic, New Jersey, and author of 
“How You Can Get a Job,” will ex- 
plain what commercial teachers can 
do to improve the ability of their 
students to get jobs and to sell their 
personal services effectively. 


QUESTION BOX SESSION. Realizing 
that teachers have many problems 
regarding the selection of instruction 
materials, course content, and teach- 
ing procedure that fall outside the 
range of the theme of the convention, 
provisions have been made for a Ques- 
tion Box Session on Friday morning. 
There will be four sections; namely, Secretarial, 
Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice, Merchandis- 
ing, and Social-Business. Any commercial teacher 
who has any questions that he would like to 
have answered by an authority in his subject, 
should submit his questions in writing by March 15 
to Catherine F. Nulty, president of E. C. T. A., 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 
These questions will then be submitted to a group 
of experts in the subjects under discussion, and 
will be answered at the time of the Question Box 
Session. 


DEPARTMENTAL CONFERENCES. There will be 
five departmental conferences on Friday after- 
noon; namely, Junior High School, Small Senior 
High School, Large City High School, Adult 
Education, Private Business Schools. There will 
be two speakers in each of these departmental 
conferences. One will explain how an effective 
commercial education guidance program may be 
organized for that particular type of institution; 
the other will explain how opportunities for 
guidance may be utilized in outside-of-classroom 
activities. Excellent contributors from schools 
that have guidance programs have been selected 
for these departmental conferences. 


SUBJECT SECTIONAL MEETINGS. Progressive 


commercial teachers are interested in learning 
how they can make use of guidance materials in 
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the various subjects that they are teaching. There 
will be a series of sectional meetings on Friday 
and Saturday. For every business subject in the 
secondary school program there will be a teacher 
who will explain how he makes use of guidance 
opportunities in his particular subject. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL SECTIONS. Private school 
teachers and executives will hold conferences on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday morning. Some 
of the topics they will discuss under the leadership 
of outstanding private school men and women 
are vocational guidance for private schools, 
publicity and advertising, standardized units of 
measure in outlining courses of study. 


WHY ATTEND THE CONVENTION? Valuable as 
the yearbook is, a teacher has to attend the con- 
vention to learn something of the personality of 
the speakers; to participate in discussions; to ask 
and to receive the advice of experts in the solution 
of classroom problems; to exchange ideas with 
other teachers; to visit one of the largest and 
finest exhibits of books and office appliances ever 
seen at any convention of commercial teachers; 
to examine professional books just off the press; 
to see machine demonstrations and to get instruc- 
tion in the use of the latest models of office ma- 
chines; to make educational tours; to visit New 
York business offices; to take organized trips; to 
enjoy the theatre; to hear a sacred concert; to 
attend a banquet where there will be an out- 
standing speaker, excellent entertainment, good 
music, and dancing; to fraternize with other 
teachers and to form enduring friendships. 

It is hoped that as many teachers as possible 
will avail themselves of the reduced railroad 
rates to attend the convention. Railroad certifi- 
cates should be obtained from the secretary, 
Harry I. Good, director of business education, 
Buffalo, N. Y., prior to the convention, and should 
be presented to the railroad agent when buying a 
ticket to New York. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8 


7:00 p. M. Executive Board meeting 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9 


10:00 A. M. Registration 
Sightseeing trips and trips to business offices 
Visits to exhibits 
1:30 Pp. M. Machine instruction demonstrations 
3:30 Pp. M. Music 
3:45 Pp. M. Opening of convention 
Address of welcome 
Response to address of welcome 
President’s address 


Address: Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Second- 
ary Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
on “The Need for Guidance in Education.” 
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7:00 Pp. M. Banquet, reception, and dance 

(Those arriving in New York later than Thurs- 
day noon should mail check for banquet res- 
ervations ($3.00 each) to Alexander S. 
Massell, Central School of Business and 
Arts, New York City, so that remittance will 
be received not later than Thursday morning. 
Banquet tickets will not be mailed, but will 
be held at Association Headquarters, Hotel 
Pennsylvania.) 


FRIDAY, APRIL to 


8:30 a. M. Breakfast for membership chairmen 
9:30 A. M. General Meeting 

Theme: “Personnel and Follow-up Practices 
in Business” 

Speakers: Frank L. Rowland, Executive Sec- 
retary, Life Office Management Association, 
New York City 
E. B. Lawton, Assistant General Manager, 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., New York 
City 
Glenn Gardiner, Forstmann Woolen Com- 
pany, Passaic, New Jersey 

11:30 A. M. Question Box Session 


2:15 P.M. Departmental Sectional Meetings, 
Theme: ‘The Business Education Guidance 
Program in Various School Units” 


Junior High School 

Chairman: Margaret F. Magoley, Junior High 
School, Waltham, Mass. 

Speakers: Thomas J. Quirk, Principal, Barr 

Junior High School, Hartford, Conn., on 
“‘A Guidance Program for Commercial Pupils 
in the Junior High School” 
Thelma M. Potter, High School, Asbury 
Park, N. J., on “Opportunities for Guidance 
by the Commercial Teacher outside the 
Recitation Period” 


Small Senior High School 

Chairman: Dorothy G. Mulkey, High School, 
Washington, N. J. 

Speakers: Mrs. Gladys M. Webber, High 

School, Chatham, N. J., on “A Guidance 
Program for Commercial Pupils in the Small 
Senior High School” 
Ferrand A. Huntley, High School, Hamburg, 
N. Y., on “Opportunities for Guidance by 
the Commercial Teacher outside the Recita- 
tion Period” 


Large City High School 
Chairman: Earl Webb, Attleboro High School, 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Speakers: Elsa Becker, Chairman, Guidance 
Department, Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on “A Guidance Program 
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for Commercial Pupils in the Large Senior Commercial Law and Business Organization 
High School” 


erie Bien iene Bet ciss |: Cees: Ramer ©. Spanaee, Piiacdpal, 


Fifth Avenue Evening High School, Pitts- 


ance, Bridgeport, Conn., on “Opportunities hot O 
: : gh, Pa. 
for Guidance by the Commercial Teacher Speakers: Daniel J. Keegan, Dedham High 
outside the Recitation Period School, Dedham, Mass., on “How I Make 
Adult Education Use of Guidance Opportunities in My Com- 


mercial Law Class” 

George H. Dalrymple, East Side High 
School, Newark, N. J., on “How I Make 
Use of Guidance Opportunities in My Busi- 
ness Organization Class” 


Chairman: Walter N. Linthicum, Clifton Park 
Junior High School, Baltimore, Md. 

Speakers: Robert Hoppock, Assistant to Di- 
rector, National Occupational Conference, 
New York City, on “A Guidance Program 


for Commercial Pupils in Schools Offering Private School Executives 
Adult Education” lens ; Chairman: T. G. O’Brien, President, Drake 
Henrietta Pollock, William Penn High School Business School, New York City 


for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa., on ‘“‘Oppor- 
tunities for Guidance by the Commercial 
Teacher outside the Recitation Period” 


Speakers: V. E. Jernigan, Smithdeal-Massey 
Business College, Richmond, Va., on “Vo- 
cational Guidance” 

Karl M. Maukert, Duffs-Iron City College, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on “Vocational Guidance” 
Chairman: Seth B. Carkin, Packard School, R. W. Baxandall, Dean W. Geer Company, 


New York City ‘Oshkosh, Wis., on “Publicity and Adver- 
Speakers: Frank M. Dowd, Psychologist, tising” 


Rider College, Trenton, N. J., on “A Guid- 9:00 P. ut. Sacred Concert 
ance Program for Pupils in Private Business 


Private Business Schools 


Schools” 
Richard St. Claire, Strayer College, Wash- <eereapereagin wns ” 
ington, D. C., on “Opportunities for Guid- 9:30 Pp. M. Subject Section Meetings 


ance by the Commercial Teacher outside the 
Recitation Period” 
3:45 Pp. M. Subject Section Meetings 
Theme: “Guidance through the Adaptation 
of Teaching Materials and Procedures” 


Typewriting and Secretarial Practice 


Chairman: Stanton A. Ralston, Principal, East 
Side High School. Newark, N. J. 

Speakers: L. May Eisenhart, Katherine Gibbs 
School, New York City, on “How I Make 

Shorthand and Business English Use of Guidance Opportunities in My Type- 

writing Class” 

Emily D. Thompson, Benj. Franklin High 

School, Rochester, N. Y., on “How I Make 

Use of Guidance Opportunities in My Sec- 

retarial Practice Class” 


Chairman: D. D. Lessenberry, Director of 
Commercial Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh 

Speakers: Anna M. Allen, Central High School, 
Newark, N. J., on “How I Make Use. of 


Guidance Opportunities in My Shorthand Elementary Business Training and Business 
Class” Arithmetic 

Walter E. Dengler, Peirce School of Busi- Chairman: Ollo A. Kennedy, High School, 
ness, Administration, Philadelphia, Pa., on Passiac, N. J. 


“How I Make Use of Guidance Opportuni- 


= ‘ . Speakers: Bruce Jeffrey, Principal, B. F. 
ties in My Business English Class” 


Brown School, Fitchburg, Mass., on ‘‘How 


Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice I Make Use of Guidance Opportunities in 
Chai » ees dC. Goodfell Dj My Elementary Business Training Class” 
ee eee Nm Sn, Serene Mildred Taft, Colby College, New London, 


of Business Education, Newark, N. J. 


Speakers: Percy E. Sackett, Strayer College, oe in S| ea © See See Oy Coenen 


Opportunities in My Business Arithmetic 


Washington, D. C., on “How I Make Use Class” 

of Guidance Opportunities in My Bookkeep- 

ing Class” Economics and Economic Geography 
Emma Westfall, Sewanhaka High School, Chairman: J. Francis Gallagher, Director of 
Floral Park, N. Y., on ““How I Make Use of Commercial Education, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Guidance Opportunities in My Clerical Speakers: Dr. Harold F. Clark, Teachers Col- 
Practice Class” lege, Columbia University, on ““How I Make 
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Use of Guidance Opportunities in My Eco- 
nomics Class” 


Prof. George M. York, State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y., on “How I Make 
Use of Guidance Opportunities in My Eco- 
nomic Geography Class” 


Salesmanship and Retail Selling 


Chairman: Ward B. Gedney, Trenton High 
School, Trenton, N. J. 


Speakers: Virginia Perrine, High School, Grove 
City, Pa., on “How I Make Use of Guidance 
Opportunities in My Salesmanship Class” 
Conrad Campbell, Strayer College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on “How I Make Use of 
Guidance Opportunities in My Retail Selling 
Class” 


Private School Executives 


Chairman: T. B. Cain, West Virginia Business 
College, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Speakers: Gerald Devaux, President, Cambria- 
Rowe Business College, Johnstown, Pa., on 
“Standardization of Courses” 


O. D. Bliss, President, Bliss College, Lewis- 
ton, Maine, on “Standardization of Units of 
Measure in Outlining Courses of Study” 

E. G. Purvis, Dean of Strayer College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on “Standardization of Units 
of Measure in Outlining Courses of Study” 


11:15 A.M. Business Meeting 


Awarding of prizes 


AN INVITATION TO VISIT NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 


The New York City schools will be in session 
until Thursday afternoon, April 9. Teachers who 
wish to visit schools during convention week, 
Monday to Thursday inclusive, will be made 
welcome by the school authorities. Arrangements 
will be made for them if they will communicate 
with Conrad Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, East 57 Street and Tilden Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who is general chairman of 
the local convention committee. If a teacher is 
interested in any special phase of commercial 
work or wishes to visit a particular school, public 
or private, such facts should be included in his 
communication. Teachers should write well in 
advance, at least ten days, so that complete 
arrangements may be made for them. 

We hope that many teachers will avail them- 
sclves of this invitation. 






















GIVE TRAINING 
THAT WILL PRODUCE 


RESULTS 














v 
FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
RETAIL SELLING 


By 

R. G. Walters 
and 

E. J. Rowse 





Every survey of graduates will show 
that a great many students who com- 
plete the work in your school will go 
into retail selling occupations. Your 
most logical conclusion is to introduce 
FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAIL SELL- 
ING to give your students some 
specific job training that will bring 
results. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAIL SELL- 
ING will give you a book written by 





teachers who have hed successful 
experience in selling. 


Available with a workbook and a 
teachers. manual. 


vW 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
San Francisco 






Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Analysis of Teaching Methods 


For many years there has been strong opinion 
in favor of using definite lesson plans and study 
guides in teaching various commercial subjects, 
but there have never been very many careful 
attempts to prove that these particular teaching 
methods are more effective than the older 
methods of instruction. 

With the seventeenth edition of zorH CEN- 
TURY BookKEEPING AND AccounrTING, published 
by South-Western Publishing Company, work- 
books are available that provide special ruled 
stationery and an objective study guide for each 
assignment. Objective achievement tests are also 
available and have been standardized through 
use with several thousand pupils. 

Because of the fact that pupils in various 
schools can be compared through the scores on 
the various tests, a definite means was available 
for comparing schools that do not use the work- 


books (special stationery and study guides) with © 


all of the other pupils. 

The accompanying table is based upon 
Achievement Test No. 1. The standard scores 
for all pupils have been compared with scores 
made by pupils in schools in which the workbooks 
were not used. Notice that in every percentile 
group the pupils who were not trained with work- 
books had lower scores than the other pupils. 


TEST No. 1, Series G 























All Sous Sestnes oe ~ oe 
Pupils Workbooks Scores 
No. of Schools 
Reporting 129 32 
No. of Pupils 4078 1139 
Percentile Scores Scores 
95 119 118 1 
90 7 115 2 
80 113 110 3 
75 111 107 q 
70 110 105 5 
60 106 100 6 
50 (Median)| 102 95 7 
40 98 90 8 
30 94 84 10 
25 | 9 82 9 
20 | §87 79 8 
10 | 79 70 9 
5 | 71 * 62 9 











To understand this table, consider the follow- 
ing interpretation: A percentile score is the score 
that a certain percentage of the class fails to 
attain. For instance, 95 per cent of all pupils who 
took Test No. 1 fatled to get a score of 119, but 


5 per cent did attain a score of 119 or higher. 
Take another example: 25 per cent of the pupils 
who were trained without workbooks failed to 
attain a score of 82, but 75 per cent attained a 
score of 82 or higher. 

As the scores approach perfection, the possible 
differences in accomplishment grow less. The 
conclusion that is reached from this analysis is 
that pupils who do not use the workbooks with 
the study guides cannot be expected to get scores 
that are as high as the average scores of all pupils. 
There is a difference of seven in the two medians. 

Accomplishments on Test No. 2 have also 
been analyzed. The analysis of this test shows 
that the median of the pupils who were trained 
without the workbooks is 10 points below the 
median for all pupils. 

The reasons for these differences in the me- 
dians are probably as follows: 


(a) The use of study guides provides a defi- 
‘nite assurance that the pupil is consci- 
entiously studying his lessons. 

(b) Study guides make each assignment defi- 
nite and organized. 


(c) The use of study guides gives the teacher 
information in regard to topics that need 
further emphasis. 


(d) The use of special ruled stationery per- 
mits rapid progress and leaves more time 
for other study and other teaching. 

This study is based upon 141 schools with 
5,217 pupils. An analysis of a greater number of 
schools and pupils will be made as more reports 
are received. 


J. A. Kalbfleisch 


J. A. Kalbfleisch, president of Indiana Tech- 
nical College, Fort Wayne, Indiana, died Sunday, 
February 8. He had been in poor health for some 
time but went to Florida for a rest. He became 
ill in Florida and was rushed home where he 
continued to grow worse. 

Mr. Kalbfleisch was fifty years old. He was 
born in Palmerston, Ontario, Canada, where he 
taught in the public schools. He went to Saginaw, 
Michigan, where he attended a business school 
and afterwards taught in the school. He also 
taught in International Business College of Fort 
Wayne, and during the twenty-five years of his 
service with that school, he served as secretary, 
vice president, and president. In 1931 he organ- 
ized the Indiana Technical College. 
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The Day of the Accountant is Here 


The following comments by John Mappelbeck, 
a public accountant, are taken from his article 
entitled “Your Social Security Records.” The 
article 1s based primarily upon the California 
social security legislation and was published in 
the December, 1935, issue of Southern California 
Business. It is reprinted by permission of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. This article 
is significant because it points out the very definite 


fact that government and business are becoming 


more dependent upon the bookkeeper and the ac- 
countant. 


The accounting profession certainly owes a 
debt of gratitude to our state and national legisla- 
tors. When all of the social security and taxation 
acts passed at the last sessions came into opera- 
tion, an unemployed accountant should be rare. 


Some of our smaller business concerns have 
found it possible, in the past, to function success- 
fully with a check book as their principal record, 
and in some cases their only one. 

Now, if they wish to avoid the dire conse- 
quences promised to infractors by our new legis- 
lation, they will be obliged to install more exten- 
sive accounting procedures. Larger concerns will 
also find it necessary to expand their accounting 
departments. 

This upward trend of accounting started in 
1933 with the state sales tax. This tax required 
the maintenance of authentic records of sales to 
ultimate consumers and to those who bought for 
resale. - 

The exemption of foodstuffs in the 1935 re- 
vision of the sales tax naturally increased the 
accounting problems, particularly in those estab- 
lishments where both taxable and exempt com- 
modities are offered for sale. 

At the same time, the so-called “‘use tax” set 
up the same requirements for records on the part 
of the California representatives of foreign cor- 
porations that sell to ultimate consumers within 
the state. 

The next big job was created by the California 
Unemployment Reserves Act, and the National 
Social Security Act, which are allied to, and inter- 
dependent upon, each other. 

The first step, from the accounting viewpoint, 
is to work out the mechanical set-up for making 
pay-check deductions under the California State 
Act. These deductions must be taken from all 
payrolls after January I, 1936. 

In determining the mechanics of the deduc- 
tions, it will be well to consider the best means of 
providing each employee with an authentic per- 
sonal record of the amount of the deductions 
against his particular earnings. 


Should you have in mind the preparation of 
deduction tables, applying the rate to the various 
units within the range of your payroll, the law 
authorizes you to ignore fractions of a cent that 
are lesss than one-half, and to add a cent for 
fractions of half a cent or more. 

In laying your plans for this work, two im- 
portant things must be kept in mind; namely, 
that both state and national acts, with respect to 
unemployment, are based on week periods; and, 
second, that unemployment reserve deductions 
and excises apply to the full amount of earnings 
and payroll. They definitely apply to all forms of 
remuneration for personal services. 

You will therefore be obliged to fix definite 
values for board, lodging, and clothing, when 
furnished in lieu of cash, and will also be required 
to spread bonuses, and the like over the various 
payroll periods. 

At the same time, you will be required to set 
up the excise taxes against the total of your 
payrolls. The state assesses, beginning January 
I, 1936, an excise tax of 0.9 per cent. 

Beginning at the same time, the national act 
imposes a tax of I per cent on payrolls, but per- 
mits the crediting of contributions to a state un- 
employment fund, under approved legislation, 
to the extent of go per cent of the national tax. 
The California act has not been approved to 
date, but inasmuch as its general terms comply 
with the requirements of the national act it is 
anticipated that approval may be granted. In 
this event, the net rate of the national tax in 1936 
will be 1 per cent. 

The California Unemployment Reserves Com- 
mission will determine the dates for filing returns 
on both the employee deductions and state excise 
tax. These will probably be on a quarterly basis, 
similar to the sales and use taxes. 

Returns for the 1936 national excise tax are 
due during the month of January, 1937; and pay- 
ments of the tax may be made in four equal 
installments, in January, April, July, and October. 


These differences in reporting periods will not 
simplify accounting procedures. Our local pro- 
ducers of accounting forms have anticipated 
these various requirements, and now have in 
stock suitable forms for each phase of these new 
records. 

It should be borne in mind that the payroll 
records, as applied to deductions against the 
individual employee, must be maintained per- 
manently. 

In 1937, the percentage of deductions, and of 
the unemployment reserves excise taxes, increase, 


(Concluded on page 331) 
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Research Project to Employ Needy College Graduates 


One hundred and thirty-two colleges and 
universities throughout the United States and in 
Hawaii have been invited by the Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, to participate 
in a university research project which the Office 
of Education is carrying on with Emergency Re- 
lief Funds. This announcement was made today 
by Bess Goodykoontz, assistant United States 
commissioner of education, who will give general 
supervision to the project. 

Ben W. Frazier, specialist in higher education 
and project director, said that “special purposes 
of the project necessitate limitation of the number 
of colleges and universities invited to take part 
in the undertaking. In general” he said, “coop- 
erating institutions will include those having 
separately organized graduate work with a dean 
or other officer in charge.” 

The Office of Education has completed a pre- 
liminary list of studies proposed for research 
during the term of the project, which may be a 
year or less. Other study proposals will come 
from cooperating institutions and individuals or 
agencies not affiliated with participating institu- 
tions. Problems for research should be submitted 


to staff members of cooperating universities. 
Each study will have an institutional sup*rvisor 
or sponsor serving without pay. Significant re- 
search findings will be assembled and, if possible, 
made available in published form by the Office 
of Education. 

Competent research workers, primarily former 
graduate students and college graduates, and 
former college students, may be employed on this 
project for which an allotment of $500,000 has 
been approved. Director Frazier points out that 
“the professional and technical phases of research 
studies make it necessary that this type of work 
be done only by competent research workers.” 

Workers may be drawn from any locality 
within reasonable distance of the cooperating 
institutions. Relief workers employed on the 
project, sponsored by the Office of Education, will 
be selected only by cooperating universities, and 
will receive wages in accordance with the schedule 
of monthly earnings prescribed by the President 
of the United States. Information concerning 
security wages, which vary in each locality, may 
be obtained from the local Works Progress 
Administration. 





























venience. 


Courses offered in 





Are you ready for the next promotion ? 


Prepare yourself to take advantage of new opporténi- 
ties in the teaching or the accounting profession. To 
do a good job of teaching or to go into professional 
accounting, you need more than e knowledge of book- 
keeping. You need advanced accounting. 
obtain this additional training through correspondence 
courses offered only to commercial teachers as a service 
These courses can be completed at your own con- 


1. Modern Accounting 


2. Federal Tax Accounting 
3. Auditing 


Write for Literature: 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
201-203 West Fourth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


You can 
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Business Education for Everybody 


“Business Education for Everybody” will be 
the general topic of the Fourth Conference on 
Business Education to be held at the University 
of Chicago on June 25 and 26, 1936, under the 
auspices of the School of Business. 


President Robert Maynard Hutchins will pre- 
side at the opening session on the morning of 
June 25. The need for business education will be 
discussed at this session. “Common Economic 
and Business Misconceptions among Business 
Men” will be discussed by James O. McKinsey, 
chairman of the board of directors of Marshall 
Field and Company and professor of business 
policies in the School of Business of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. “(Common Economic and Busi- 
ness Misconceptions among Laymen” will be 
presented by John H. Cover, professor of statis- 
tics in the School of Business. L. C. Sorrell, pro- 
fessor of Transportation and traffic in the School, 
will discuss “Wastes Resulting from Inadequate 
Business Training.” 


The afternoon session on June 25 will deal 
with the general topic of possible contributions 
to general business education by certain fields. 
“Possible Contributions of Marketing” will be 
presented by Edward A. Duddy, professor of 
marketing in the School of Business; ‘‘Possible 
Contributions of Finance,” by §. H. Nerlove, 
associate professor of business economics in the 
School; ‘‘Possible Contributions of Economics,” 
by Ernest H. Hahne, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, Northwestern University; and “Possible 
Contributions of Law,” by W. H. Spencer, dean 
and professor of business law in the School of 
Business. ‘Personal Utility Techniques” will be 
discussed by Willard J. Graham, assistant pro- 
fessor of accounting in the School of Business. 
President R. W. Fairchild of Illinois State Normal 
University will preside at this afternoon session. 


Superintendent William J. Bogan of the 
Chicago Public Schools will preside at the morn- 
ing session on June 26. The general theme of 
this session will be “The School Situation.” 
“Problems of Integration” will be discussed by 
Franklin Bobbitt, professor of education in the 
University of Chicago, and “Segregation of Vo- 
cational Students” will be discussed by Paul A. 
Carlson, director of commercial education, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

“Progress in the Schools to Date” will be the 
general topic of the June 26 afternoon session. 
K.dward H. Stullken, principal of the Montefiore 
Special School, Chicago, will speak of progress 
in the elementary school. Paul R. Pierce, prin- 
cipal of Wells High School, will tell about progress 
in the junior high school. J. Raymond Smith, 
New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 


Illinois, will speak of progress in the senior high 
school, and H. G. Shields, assistant dean of the 
School of Business of the University of Chicago, 
will tell of progress in the junior college. 

While the sessions will not be open to the 
public, educators and business men with a defi- 
nite interest in the topics to be presented are 
cordially invited to attend the conference. 


New C. P. A. Is Commercial Teacher 


William R. Kiddoo, prin- 
cipal of the accounting and 
business administration de- 
partment of Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware, 
recently passed the exami- 
nation for certified public 
accountants in the state of 
Delaware. 

Mr. Kiddoo is a grad- 
uate of Normal College, 
Austin, Minnesota, and 
University of Southern 
Minnesota. He has at- 
tended Pace Institute, Gol- 
dey College, and Temple 
University. His back- 
ground includes teaching in the University of 
Southern Minnesota, auditing and accounting 
experience in Minnesota and Delaware, and 
teaching of extension courses in Salisbury, Mary- 
land. During the War he served in the Navy. 
He has been teaching in Goldey College since 
1919. 

The fact that Mr. Kiddoo has passed the 
examination for. certified public accountants in. 
Delaware is proof that he can practice what he 
preaches. 














W. R. Kiddoo © 


Buffalo Hunt 


In Tue Batance SHEET we have had the 
privilege of announcing commercial teachers who 
have been fortunate enough to make a hole-in- 
one in golf, catch large fish, and win trophies in 
shooting contests, but we have never before had 
the privilege of announcing a buffalo hunter. 

C. D. Cocanower, director of commerce and 
business administration, Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona, has sent us some newspaper 
clippings to prove the fact that he had the rare 
good fortune to be selected by the Arisona State 
Game Department as one of ten to go buffalo 
hunting. This is one of the few, if not the only, 
wild buffalo hunts in the United States. Each of 
the ten hunters was allowed to kill one buffalo. 
The ten animals included four of the freak 
“‘pintos.” 
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Mr. Guffy Goes to Weatherford 


Effective February 1, A. C. Guffy resigned his 
position as superintendent of schools of Beaver, 
Oklahoma, and became head of the department 
of commerce of Southwestern State Teachers 
College, Weatherford, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Guffy served for seven years as head of 
the commercial department of Central High 
School, Oklahoma City. He left that position and 
went to Pennsylvania where he taught in private 
schools and public schools. He returned to 
Oklahoma and became interested in stock farm- 
ing, wheat raising, and flour milling. 

In 1922 Mr. Guffy accepted the superin- 
tendency of the schools of Beaver. The best way 
to give a picture of the success of Mr. Guffy’s 
administration of the public schools of Beaver is 
to quote the local Herald-Democrat as foilows: 


“The history of Beaver City schools during 
the fourteen years of Mr. Guffy’s supervision is a 
story of achievement and progress. The high 
school enrollment has increased one hundred per 
cent; the curriculum has been enlarged; high 
rating as an accredited school has been main- 
tained; the school trophy case bears witness to 
the recognition won by the schools in all lines of 
activities. 

*‘Not only in school work has Mr. Guffy been 
an asset to the community; but he has been one of 
our most useful citizens in various other lines of 
service. He has been a faithful worker in his 
church, and holds the interest of his Sunday 
School class of young married people. He has 
served as secretary of the Chamber of Commerce; 
assistant manager of a town baseball team; 
Master in the local Masonic Lodge; secretary, for 
a number of years, of the Beaver County Free 
Fair. In all public welfare movements of the 
Panhandle, Mr. Guffy has been among the 
leaders.” 

To his new position in commercial teacher 
training work, Mr. Guffy takes rich experience 
as a teacher, administrator, farmer, and business 


man. 
+ * * 


Public Accountants Move 


The firm of Kinman and Morris, certified 
public accountants of Spokane, Washington, re- 
cently moved their offices to a beautiful new 
suite on the fourteenth floor of the Old National 
Bank Building. The suite contains eight rooms. 


J. I. Kinman, one of the associates, has been 
a practicing accountant in Spokane since 1916. 
He is president of the Kinman Business Univer- 
sity and president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Spokane. In spite of his many duties, Mr. 
Kinman is active in his accounting practice. 
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Ohio Commercial Teachers 


The Ohio Commercial Teachers Associatio: 
will hold its annual luncheon in the Hote! 
Deshler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio, at 12:30 P. ™. 
on April 25. Imogene Pilcher, head of commercia! 
department, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is president of the association. 

Every commercial teacher is urged to invite 
either his principal or his superintendent to gx 
to the luncheon and to learn about commercial 
education in the state of Ohio. The program 
will give each commercial teacher something 
worth while to carry back to his classroom. 

Several outstanding Ohio educators will ap- 
pear on the program that is being planned to be 
especially significant to the teachers of Ohio. 
D. D. Lessenberry, director of courses in com- 
mercial education, The University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will be the out-of- 
state speaker. 

The annual dues of the association are only 


. §O cents a year. Ohio teachers should send their 


dues and reservations for the luncheon to Mary 


Belle Wertz, North High School, Columbus, Ohio. 


ME oo Se eee 
Thomas J. Stewart 


Professor Thomas J. Stewart, one of the 
founders of Rider College, passed away at his 
home in Trenton, New Jersey, on January 20. 
He was g1 years of age. 

Mr. Stewart and William B. Hammond 
opened the Stewart & Hammond School in 1883. 
In 1885 Mr. Stewart became sole owner and 
continued the institution under the name of the 
Stewart Business College until 1901, when his 
school was merged with the Rider-Moore Busi- 
ness School, which had been organized by Pro- 
fessor A. J. Rider in 1865. There were several 
changes in the Rider branch before it became 
merged with the Stewart branch. 

Professors John E. Gill and Frank B. Moore 
assumed the management in 1901, and in 1921 the 
college was reincorporated as Rider College, an 
eleemosynary, endowed institution operated by 
a board of trustees. The college has grown in 
enrollment and in increased and improved 
courses until it stands today as a leading insti- 
tution in the field of advanced commercial 
education. 

Mr. Stewart was a master penman, having 
studied under Mr. Flickinger of Philadelphia, 
and his school was ranked among the best. 

His students have been loyal to him through 
the years, the Stewart Alumni Association hold- 
ing annual meetings in his honor. 
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Indiana Conference 


The sixteenth annual invitational conference 
of Indiana commercial teachers was held at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, on 
February 15. The program was as follows: 


Katherine L. 


Morning Session—Presiding: 
Brown, Anderson, President 


Greetings—President L. A. Pittenger, Ball 
State Teachers College 


“Factors which should determine the proper 
balance for the social, consumer, and voca- 
tional objectives of business education” — 
Dr. W. R. Odell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 


“What emphasis should be placed on the social 
and consumer objectives in the traditional 
vocational business subjects?”—Ray G. 
Price, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute 

“What emphasis should be placed on the vo- 
cational objectives in the traditional social- 
or consumer-business subjects?”—John C. 
Crouse, High School. Bremen 

“What consideration is given to the social, 
consumer, and vocational objectives of 
business education by European countries?” 
—Irma Ehrenhardt, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute 

Discussion led by Hester Wood, High School, 
Peru 

Luncheon—Ball State Cafeteria 





Afternoon Session—Presiding: Cecil Puckett, 
Muncie, Vice President 


Theme: “Guidance and Business Education” 


From the viewpoint of a city supervisor of 
guidance—Erma B. Christy, Supervisor of 
Educational Guidance 

From the viewpoint of a high school principal 
—W. G. Gingery, principal, George Wash- 
ington High School, Indianapolis 

From the viewpoint of a county superintend- 
ent of schools—Thomas Fogarty, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Shelbyville 


New York Business Educators 


The Business Education Association of the 
State of New York will hold its next conference 
on Friday and Saturday, May 15 and 16, in the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. This Asso- 
ciation consists of representatives of the leading 
private business schools of the state of New 
York. Thomas G. O’Brien of Drake Business 
School, New York City, is president of the 
Association. 


Selling the Commercial Course 





Harry T. Bowman, com- 
mercial instructor at Ma- 
nilla High School, Manilla, 
Iowa, arranged and directed 
a highly appreciated pro- 
gram for the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association of that 
school on January 28. 

The program is outlined 
briefly as follows: The 
master of ceremonies (a 
student) made a few intro- 
ductory remarks concerning 
the aims of the program and 
announced the speakers of 
the evening. These were 
students from the junior 
business training, bookkeeping, and typewriting 
classes, who spoke on the values to be obtained 
in these courses. 

Then Mr. Bowman was introduced. He gave 
a short talk on speed tests. The curtain was 
raised, and the six winners in a class tournament 
gave an exhibition speed test in typewriting. 
These first-year typists scored from 48 to 59 
words a minute, averaging 55. 

The program lasted only a half-hour, and was 
very well received by the large audience. Mr. 
Bowman will be glad to furnish mimeographed 
copies of the talks and the plan of the program 
to anyone furnishing a stamped addressed 
envelope. 











H. T. Bowman 


Tests for Contests 


H. A. Andruss, director of department of 
commerce, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, announces that his department is 
prepared to furnish tests again to contest man- 
agers in other states. For many. years Mr. 
Andruss has managed the contests in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The following tests are available: first-year 
typewriting, second-year typewriting, first-year 
bookkeeping, second-year bookkeeping, first-year 
shorthand, second-year shorthand, commercial 
arithmetic, and commercial law. The prices of 
these tests are as follows: 


10 cents each 
8 cents each 
5 cents each 

25 cents each 

25 cents each 


25 or less 

26 to 50 

51 or more 

Sample tests 

Keys 

Orders should be placed one month prior to 

the time of delivery. The proceeds of the sale of 
these tests help to defray the expenses of the 
Pennsylvania commercial contest. 
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Mr. 


Humphrey Goes to Peabody 


Clyde W. Humphrey, 
head of the department of 
business education, West- 
ern Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Cullowhee, North Car- 
olina, will teach special 
courses in George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in the sum- 
mer of 1936. 

All business education 
courses offered at George 
Peabody College will carry 
graduate credit. They are 
also open to advanced un- 
dergraduates. The courses 
that will be offered are as 
follows: Business Education Curriculum, Busi- 
ness Correspondence, The Social-Business Sub- 
jects in Secondary Schools, and Seminar in Busi- 
ness Education. 

Mr. Humphrey is president of the business 
education division of the North Carolina Educa- 
tion Association and is secretary of the Southern 
Business Education Association. He has been 
very active in his own state and throughout the 
South. He is co-author of the new North Caro- 
lina state course of study in business education. 

Although Mr. Humphrey is only twenty-eight 
years of age, he has had considerable experience 
in teaching and in administrative work, including 
two years as an elementary school principal; five 
years as a high school principal; one term as a 
teacher in Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Kentucky; and further experience in 
private business schools and with the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

Previous to going to Western Carolina 
Teachers College, Mr. Humphrey was head of 
the department of business education and dean 
of boys in the High School at Lexington, North 
Carolina. Since going to Cullowhee, he has de- 
veloped the department from a one-teacher de- 
partment to one that now employs the services 
of two full-time and two part-time teachers. 

a e * 

International Commercial School Contest 

The fourth International Commercial Schools 
Contest will be held in the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois, on June 24 and 25. The testing 
program will include bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typewriting, machine transcription, and machine 
calculation. 

For more information, teachers should write 
to W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, Hins- 
dale, Illinois. Mr. Maxwell is manager of the 
contest. 





C. W. Humphrey 
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Connecticut Business Educators 


Contests in bookkeeping, shorthand, type- 
writing, and dictating machine transcription will 
be the main events of the morning session of the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of the Connec- 
ticut Business Educators’ Association to be held 
at Commercial High School, New Haven, on 
Saturday, April 4. 

Those participating in these contests will be 
students of high schools and private business 
schools from all parts of the state. These stu- 
dents will compete in beginning and advanced 
groups according to their degree of accomplish- 
ment. Twenty-two silver loving cups; 38 gold, 
silver, and bronze medals; and 152 achievement 
ribbons will be awarded to the winners. 

The bookkeeping contests consist of material 
relating to single proprietorships for beginners 
and to partnerships and controlling accounts for 
advanced students. The events in shorthand 
consist of 5-minute dictation at 60 words a min- 
ute for beginners and 80, 100, and 120 words a 
minute for advanced students. The typewriting 
contests ‘involve typewriting straight matter for 
15 minutes. The dictation machine transcription 
contest, which was inaugurated last year and 
was the first state contest of its kind, consists of 
transcription for 15 minutes. These contests are 
all conducted under the direction of supervisors 
from out of the state assisted by a corps of 
teachers for checking purposes. 

The afternoon session, in addition to election 
of officers and awarding of prizes, will be featured 
by addresses on commercial education subjects 
by John C. McCarthy, superintendent of schools, 
New Haven, and Dr. Ernst W. Butterfield, com- 


-missioner of education in Connecticut. 


The officers of the association are: president, 
Dr. George S. Murray, New Haven; secretary, 
Helen C. Keniley, New Haven; treasurer, Milton 
W. Hobby, Bridgeport. 


Intensive Secretarial Course 


The Ursuline Academy of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, has just announced a special intensive 
secretarial course in the late afternoon. The 
course began in February. Michael Vincent 
Bercik of the School of Business Administration, 
Duquesne University, is director of the depart- 
ment. 

The course is offered in the afternoon from 
3:30 to 5:30 for persons who want to obtain a 
practical knowledge of shorthand, typewriting, 
and secretarial studies in the shortest possible 
time. Students of good educational background 
or adults with or without some business experi- 
ence find the course suited to their needs. 
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Office Survey 


Francis V. Unzicker, director of commercial 
department, Emerson School, Gary, Indiana, 
conducted a survey of office employment, quali- 
fications, and equipment in Gary, Indiana, 
during 1935. This work was completed as an 
F.E. R. A. project. 

The results of the survey are available from 
Mr. Unzicker in the form of an eleven-page 
mimeographed report. The survey discloses some 
facts similar to those obtained in other surveys. 
The following is a summary of some of the im- 
portant information collected: 

Six hundred eighty-four were interviewed in- 
cluding owners and managers of businesses in 
addition to the employees. The people inter- 
viewed represented more than 1,000 places of 
business. 

All types and sizes of businesses were included. 

The filing equipment in use was predomi- 
nantly in favor of Shaw-Walker system, although 
a few firms used the Kardex system. 

Out of a total of 847 adding machines, 608 
were Burroughs and 104 were Sundstrand. 

Out of a total of 47 bookkeeping machines, 36 
were Burroughs. 

Out of a total of 1,751 typewriters, 523 were 
Underwood, 490 were L. C. Smith and Corona, 
and 414 were Remington. 

Out of a total of 413 calculators, 142 were 
Comptometer and 115 were Monroe. 

The Mimeograph, the Addressograph, billing 
machines, check writers, and Ditto machines 
were commonly used. 

Those interviewed reported a high school 
education needed in 422 cases; a business college 
education, in 441; and a special education, in 56. 

The subject matter training considered most 
important (in the order of importance) is as 
follows: typewriting, spelling, English, bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, letter writing, business English, 
penmanship, filing, business arithmetic, sales- 
manship, business law. 

The ten personal characteristics that were 
considered most important (in the order of im- 
portance) are as follows: honesty, courtesy, neat- 
ness, appearance, dependability, personality, 
speech, promptness, initiative, good manners. 


Tests for Contests 


For several years Professor A. O. Colvin of 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 
Colorado, has been furnishing tests for state and 
sectional contests. Mr. Colvin has available 
some first-year and second-year bookkeeping tests 
for five cents a copy. Teachers interested in 
these should write direct to Mr. Colvin. 


Miss Abrams Heads Junior College 


Ray Abrams, former 
principal of Samuel J. 
Peters High School of Com- 
merce, New Orleans, Loui- 
siana, was selected to be- 
come head of the new 
school for post graduates in 
New Orleans. This school 
opened its doors on Feb- 
ruary 3 in the building 
formerly occupied by the 
New Orleans Normal 
School. 

The school will accept 
for enrollment only the 
graduates of approved high 
schools. The subjects of- 
fered consist of bookkeeping, business arithmetic, 
business correspondence, business-economic prob- 
lems, journalism, office practice, salesmanship, 
secretarial practice, stenography, and type- 
writing. The courses of study are outlined under 
four headings as follows: Secretarial, Bookkeep- 
ing, Salesmanship, and General Clerical. 

Here is Miss Abrams’ farewell message quoted 
from the high school newspaper: 


“This is not to be interpreted in the nature of 
a ‘Farewell,’ for I am not really leaving you. 

“With the establishment of the school for 
graduates, I am being given the privilege of 
developing an opportunity for you to continue 
your education. If you do not take advantage of 
this higher schocl, you will be forsaking the 
principles upon which you have had your early 
training. 

“Life offers you many roads but leaves the 
choice of one to you. You may select the middle 
road. On it walks the man who is satisfied only in 
‘getting by.’ This is the road which moves un- 
evertfully forward, the one provides little excite- 
ment, little of success, little of disappointment, 
just colorless monotony. 

“You may select the low road of the lazy man 
who lets himself slip easily and gradually down 
bill, but possesses neither the energy nor the 
ambition to climb out of the surrounding de- 
spondency and inertia. 

“You may select the high road; not an easy 
one to follow, but it leads to heights which reveal 
vistas of unbelievable wonders. 

“You select! You decide! 

“The high road is one of struggle, but the 
prize is big! The game is a battle, but the reward 
is victory. 

“T shall await you in the new school. Select 
as your next step on the highway that leads to 
triumphant achievement, to life abundant.” 





Ray Abrams 
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Commercial Symposium 


Dr. W. J. Klopp, supervisor of secondary 
schools, Long Beach, California, conducted a 
unique symposium in secondary education that 
should be of interest to teachers and adminis- 
trators in other parts of the country. On Febru- 
ary 7 Dr. Klopp called a meeting of teachers in 
the Y. W. C. A. after sending out the following 
announcement describing the plan: 


Contacts were made with men and women 
who have gained distinction in the commercial 
realm, as well as with those just beginning their 
careers, and they agreed to respond to the follow- 
ing suggestions: 


As you look back upon your high school, 

junior college, and probably business college 

experiences, you will recall that you took 
certain courses to prepare you for a commer- 
cial position. 

I. Just what services are expected of you in 
your present position which you could not 
have rendered right after you left school? 

2. What additional skills, habits, and knowl- 
edge are required of you today? 


3. What personality traits appear to receive 
the greatest emphasis in your present 
position? 

4. What personality traits would you suggest 
should receive greater emphasis in our 
present commercial program in our schools 
and colleges? 

5. What common personality conflicts be- 
tween employer and employee appear to- 
day because of the lack of training on the 
part of the employee? 


6. Can you account for your success in life in 
terms of personality, habits, and skills? 


7. Please add any other traits, skills, habits, 
or essential qualifications which in your 
judgment might receive more serious con- 
sideration in our schools. 


There were no employers present. The object 
of this symposium was primarily to secure from 
the field certain definite information concerning 
what is needed to readjust the curriculum and 
methods of instruction to meet these needs. 


The guest speakers were: Cleora Brooks, 
assistant city manager, Long Beach; Virginia 
Ryan, Y. W. C. A. and student in junior college; 
William T. Baker, office of business manager, 
Board of Education; Victor L. Wallage, deputy 
county clerk, Long Beach; Harley Oremus, Long 
Beach Press-Telegram; Elizabeth Andrews, Em- 
ployment Bureau, Y. W. C. A.; Margaret Haw- 
kins, office of Newton M. Todd, attorney. 
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Tri-State Meeting 


Clarissa Hills, president of the Tri-State Edu- 
cation Association, has just announced tentative 
plans for the spring meeting. The meeting will 
be held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on April 3 
and 4. 

Friday evening, April 3, will be devoted to a 
party at Duffs-Iron City College. Karl M. 
Maukert of Duffs-Iron City College is chairman 
of the committee arranging the entertainment. 
He promises dancing and card playing. 

The meeting on Saturday morning, April 4, 
will be held in the Frick Training School build- 
ing. After the business meeting there will be 
two addresses: one by Dean Tippetts of the 
School of Business Administration, University 
of Pittsburgh, and the other by Dr. J. L. Harmon, 
president of Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

The luncheon meeting will be held in Webster 
Hall. Hilda Sadler, Gladstone Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh, is chairman of the committee 
for the luncheon. The speaker for the luncheon 
will be announced later. 


Nation-Wide Scholarship Testing Program 
The Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 


poria, Kansas, is sponsoring a nation-wide every- 
pupil scholarship testing program that is sched- 
uled for April 8. New tests will be available in 
the subjects of bookkeeping, first-year typewrit- 
ing, second-year typewriting, business arithmetic, 
and spelling. Any bona fide teacher or any school 
may obtain copies of these tests. The price is 
two cents a copy. The printed scoring keys may 
be obtained for two cents a copy. 


This school is also sponsoring a state scholar- 
ship contest for high school students. In addition 
to about fifty other subjects, the following five 
commercial subjects are included: bookkeeping, 
business arithmetic, spelling, commercial geog- 
raphy, and commerical law. The state contest is 
scheduled for the week of April 27 to May 6. 
It will be conducted in twenty-two centers desig- 
nated within the state. 

The director of both contests is Dr. H. E. 
Schrammel, director, bureau of educational 


measurements, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas. 





Awards for Bookkeeping and Typewriting 
Write for circulars that describe the awards 
that are available for schools that use 20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting and 
20th Century Typewriting. — South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 
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Samuel E. Bowman 


Samuel E. Bowman, 57, 
principal and treasurer of 
Duffs-Iron City College of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
died on December 21, 1935, 
the result of an illness last- 
ing for a period of a year, 
the last six months of 
which he was unable to 
participate in active school 
duties. 

Mr. Bowman was a 
native of Somerset County, 
having been born on a farm 
near the town of Somerset. 
For five years, he taught in 
the public schools of that 
county. In 1900 he gave up teaching to prepare 
himself for a business career and for this purpose 
entered Iron City College of Pittsburgh. Grad- 
uating from that institution with highest honors, 
the management selected him as instructor in 
bookkeeping and mathematics. The choice was 
a factor in his deciding to utilize his teaching 
capabilities in the field of commercial education 
instead of pursuing a business career, as was 
contemplated. 

In 1906 P. S. Spangler, superintendent of 
instruction of Iron City College, and Mr. Bow- 
man formed a corporation for the purpose of 
acquiring Duff’s College. A short time thereafter, 
the Iron City College was acquired by the Duff 
organization, and two leading schools, while under 
one control, were operated as separate and inde- 
pendent institutions, Mr. Bowman having been 
selected as principal and manager, in which 
capacity he served Iron City College from 1914 to 
1922. 

In 1922, Mr. Bowman secured the merger of 
the Martin Shorthand School with Iron City 
College, strengthening the position of these 
schools in their fields of commercial and short- 
hand training. 

In 1922, the contemplated merger of Duff’s 
College and Iron City College was effected under 
the name of Duffs-Iron City College, having 
purchased the large and commodious building at 
424 Duquesne Way. It was as principal and 
treasurer of the combined schools that Mr. 


Bowman served from 1922 to the time of his 
death. 





S. E. Bowman 


Mr. Bowman is survived by his widow, Mrs.: 


Mary Mertz Bowman, who was formerly a com- 
mercial teacher. 
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WORKBOOK 


for business arithmetic 


ad 


SMITH’S 
DRILLS and TESTS in 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


> 


Here is the answer to your need for a practical 
workbook that you can use in any business 
arithmetic class or as a supplement in such 
courses as bookkeeping and office practice. 


The following are some of the important fea- 
tures of the drill book: 


1. DRILLS. Seventy-five drills are provided, 
covering the calculations the student will most . 
likely encounter in business. A standard time 
is given for the completion of each drill. Speed 
is encouraged but accuracy is stressed. 


2. TESTS. For each drill there is a correspond- 
ing test. A standard time is set for the test. 
A minimum score is established and the student 
is graded on improvement. 


3. PROGRESS CHART. A student not only 
competes with the class, but competes with his 
own past record. A chart is provided so that 
he can plot his own improvement score and 
watch his record. 


4. ARRANGEMENT. — Each sheet of the 
drill book contains one lesson. On one side is 
the drill and on the reverse side is the test. 
The sheets are perforated so that they may be 
removed when the test is completed. The 
sheets of the students’ pads are sealed at the 
lower edge so that the tests cannot be studied 
in advance. 


. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 



























































Techniques of Teacher Self Placement. 
Copyright 1935. Written by William A. MacDoug- 
all, University of North Dakota. This 243-page 
book is essentially a manual of employment. It 
points out to the teacher some of the factors in- 
volved in evaluating a teacher, the methods of 
selection, the application letter, and the interview. 
It is particularly appropriate for use in teacher- 
training institutions and for the use of the young 
teacher who is seeking employment. The appendix 
is valuable, for it presents letters of application, 
data sheets, letters of recommendation, and a 
directory of teachers’ agencies. Price $2.50. Holt 
Printing Company, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Business Education and Money Manage- 
ment. A 115-page paper-bound book containing 
the proceedings of the University of Chicago Con- 
ference on Business Education, 1935. The number 
of copies of this report is very limited. Those who 
attended the conference will want a copy, for it 
contains a reproduction of all of the addresses de- 
livered at the conference. Those who did not attend 
the conference will want a copy to share in the 
excellent addresses. All of the addresses were built 
around money management as a function in social- 
business education. The addresses are divided into 
two major phases: (1) The Individual’s Money 
Problems and (2) Status and Means of Money 
Management Education. Ann Brewington’s contri- 
bution is of particular interest. It is entitled ‘Money 
Management and the Public Schools.” Miss Brew- 
ington reported some surveys of the extent of money 
management training and pointed out some means 
of giving this type of training. Price 50 cents; price 
postpaid, 55 cents. The University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Champaign Guidance Charts. Published in 
1935 by the faculty of Champaign Senior High 
School, Champaign, Illinois. This booklet contains 
a concrete analysis of the guidance problems and 
the objectives of the guidance program in Cham- 
paign Senior High School. The book contains 21 
charts, 11” by 17” in dimension. Each chart is 
based upon some particular department in the high 
school, such as commerce, English, journalism, his- 
tory, social science, and so forth. Each chart de- 
picts the opportunities to be found in each field of 
study. They are the outgrowth of three years of 

lanning and revision. They should be particularly 
interesting to any high school teacher and especially 
to those engaged in guidance work. A single copy 
may be obtained for _—_ from C. W. Allison, 
principal, Champaign Senior High School, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved fora review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Economics of the Household. Second Edi- 
tion, 1935. By Benjamin R. Andrews, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Although this book has been written to some extent 
from the point of view of being used as a textbook 
in colleges, it is particularly useful as a reference 
book in high schools and as a source book for 
teachers. It provides a wealth of discussion ma- 
terial in regard to personal economics, business 
economics, and social economics. In some respects 
it is presented from the point of view of the econo- 
mist, while in other respects it is presented from the 


‘point of view of the home economics teacher and the 


commercial teacher. Some of the interesting chapters 
are those pertaining to ‘‘Household Income,” 
“Household Expenditures,” ‘Household Budget 
Studies,” “Investments and Life Insurance,” 
“Household Credit and Debt.’’ The book contains 
626 pages. Price $3.50. The Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Instructional Units in Consumer Buying. 
By the Bureau of Business Education and Bureau 
of Home-Making Education, California State De- 
partment of Education. Bulletins 1 and 2 have 
been released. Bulletin 1 is an introduction to the 
instructional units. Bulletin 2 pertains to the buying 
of foods. The state of California has probably pro- 
gressed farther than any other state in the introduc- 
tion of consumer education. These new bulletins 
are for the purpose of providing teachers with sug- 
gested topics, outlines, reference problems, and 
questions for the type of course in consumer busi- 
ness education that is recommended in California. 
For information write Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, California. 


Essential Exercises in Bookkeeping. By 
Walter E. Leidner. Second edition. The new book 
contains 309 pages with a total of 421 problems 
classified under such main headings as follows: 
narratives, special journals, closing the ledger, 
statements and reports, miscellaneous journal 
entries, drafts and trade acceptances, the bank 
account, adjustments, the partnership, the corpora- 
tion, analysis of accounts and records, single entries, 
and business terms. Teachers will be particularly 
interested in the group of university entrance exami- 
nations and regents’ examinations. Considerable 
practice is given provided on adjustments, accruals, 
and the preparation of work sheets and financial 
statements. Single copy, postpaid, $1.00 cash; 
single copy with a key, postpaid, $1.25 cash. Prices 
are subject to a discount when ordered for classes. 
South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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The Day of the Accountant is Here 
(Continued from page 321) 


and in addition, a new series of deduction and 
excise taxes begin for the development of old-age 
benefit funds under the national act. 


The California Personal Income Tax Act also 
involves extra paper work in the accounting di- 
vision. The tax itself only applies to the incomes 
of natural persons, partnerships, and fiduciaries, 
but employers who employ nonresident em- 
ployees, should any of these employees earn any 
part of their income for services rendered within 
California, must deduct and make returns for 
an income tax against this income. Similarly, 
earned income of other forms, such as rentals 
paid to nonresidents, must be accounted for. 


You will probably be required to maintain in 
your files signed records indicating the official 
place of residence of both resident and non- 
resident employees. The Franchise Tax Com- 
mission has prepared forms Nos. 590, 591, and 
592 for this purpose. It is recommended that you 
keep in close touch with the local office of that 
commission, as detailed rules and regulations 
are now being formulated. 

From the foregoing you will realize that the 
day of the accountant is here! 


Aids in Teaching Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 315) 


Nothing has been said about getting in touch 
with business men who want intelligent, alert 
salesmen. After you have taught students in 
your class for a year and have watched them in 
sales campaigns, you know whether they can sell. 
Your next problem is to find a way to place your 
students in jobs. If you will cultivate the friend- 
ship of newspaper men in your community and 
in nearby towns, you will find that you will get 
column after column of good newspaper publicity 
about the work being done in your department. 
Try to include in these newspaper items state- 
ments in regard to the interest that your students 
show in sales work and give examples of the 
success that your graduates are making in selling 
jobs. This publicity will enable you to place your 
graduates. 


In conclusion what do the students get out of 
the course? The real sellers get jobs. Others im- 
prove character and personality. Some learn 
how to get an interview for a job and how to 
conduct themselves at such a time. Even the 
most timid students are bolstered up a notch or 
two. Everybody needs salesmanship.—Hayes L. 
Person, High School, Williamsport, Pa. 








NEW! - NEW!- 


NEW! - NEW! 


WORD STUDIES 


By R. G. 


Walters 








You now can get a complete course in word studies. Instructional material 
consists of a textbook and an optional workbook with a teachers’ manual. 
WORD STUDIES is more than a business speller. It is an entirely new type of 


instructional textbook. 


WORD STUDIES may be used for an independent 


course or as a supplement in such courses as English, general business, 


typewriting, and transcription. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


New York 
IN 
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Precaution 


Little Jimmy, aged five, had been naughty. His 
mother was scolding him, and naturally was frowning 
while she was doing it. He stood there, watching her, 
and apparently listening to her for a while, then he 
spoke up, “You may scold me all you like, Mother, 
but you’re simply ruining your face.” 

* ~ » 


Night Life 


“T told you our boy would be a bad one to stay up, 
once he got to college.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“T just got a night letter from him, the rascal.” 


a” * * 
Lesson 6 


McTavish (to commercial traveler): “No, Ah’m 
tellin’ ye, mon, for the last time, an’ Ah dinna ken why 
Ah’m pestered all day by travelers.” 

Commercial Traveler: ‘Well, sir, I can tell you 
that. You see, the commercial travelers’ college down 
the road uses you as Lesson 6, called ‘approaching the 


hopeless client.’ ” 
+ . es 


One Direction Only 


“Mary, why didn’t you wash that window?” de- 
manded the lady of the house. 

Mary: “Sure, and I did wash it on the inside, 
ma’am, so we could look out, but I thought I wouldn’t 
wash the outside so those curious people next door 


couldn’t look in.” 
. fm 


She Knew Best 


Edith was asked which she preferred for her birth- 
day—a dime or a dollar. She replied, “I would like the 
dime, because mother will put the dollar in the bank, 
but I can spend the dime.” 


Tested 


Willie: ‘Ma, if the baby was to eat tadpoles, would 
it give him a big bass voice like a frog?” 

Mother: ‘Good gracious, no! They’d kill him.” 

Willie: “Well, they didn’t!” 


Quite a Difference 


Teacher: “Johnny, can you tell the class how much 
difference there is between the words ‘notorious’ and 
‘famous’?” 

Johnny: ‘Offhand, I’d say just as much as there is 
between the smell of limberger cheese and that of a 
rose.” 


CHUCKLES — 


the BALANCE SHEE1 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 











Fragile Watch 


Janie had a decided “‘meddlesome complex.” One 
day she yielded to the temptation of getting into her 
mother’s jewelry box. She loved to hear the tiny 
watch “talk.” But it slipped through her fingers and 
fell to the floor. Anxiously she picked it up and pressed 
it to her ear. Frightened at its silence, she ran to her 
mother. “Oh, Mother,” she cried, “I was snooping and 
your watch fell and fainted!” 


What a Relief 


“T enjoy living on a farm because the cows, ducks, 
and chickens don’t come in and urge you to play bridge 
when you want to read.” 


+ es 
Her Day 


Her mother was entertaining with a luncheon bridge 
party. The guests were intent on their game in the 
living room when the little girl next door called to the 
small daughter of the house, ‘‘Come on out and play!” 

“T can’t,” called the daughter of the house, “I’ve 
got to stay home and show off.” 


Modern Language 


“Now, I want Albert to have a thoroughly modern 
and up-to-date education,” said his mother, “including 
Latin.” 

“Yes, of course,” said the headmaster, “although 
Latin is, as you know, a dead language.” 

“Well, all the better. Albert’s going to be an 
undertaker.” 

- . o 


Fooled His Father 


Little Dick was helping his mother at a Sunday 
night supper by carrying ‘n the dessert, which happened 
to be pie. Entering the dining-room with the first piece, 
he walked over and gave it to his father, who politely 
handed it to the guest on his right. 

Dick came back with another plate, and seeing his 
father did not have any, again gave it to him. His 
father passed this piece to the person on his left. 

When Dick came in with the third plate, he walked 
over to his father, handed him the plate and said, 
“It’s no use, Daddy, they’re all the same size.” 


Not a Law Breaker 


“TI have three husbands to support,” pleaded the 
woman. 

“What!” 

“Yes, sir. One husband is mine, and the other two 
belong to my daughters.” 
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A Modern Accounting Course 


For colleges that offer business courses with accounting as a major subject. Corre- 
lated instruction is provided in accounting, auditing, and taxation. The unit plan 
of instruction is emphasized. The choice of loose-leaf or bound textbooks is offered, 
with workbooks for optional use. 


SCOPE OF INSTRUCTION 


ACCOUNTING 


Fundamentals of Accounting 
Elements 
Accounts 
Records 
Procedure 
Working Papers 
Financial Reports 


Constructive Accounting 
Systems 
Designing 
Installation 
Budgeting 


Public Accounting 


Partnership and 
Corporation Problems 


Consolidated Statements 


Receivership and 
Bankruptcy Problems 


Estate and Trust Fund 
Problems 


C.P.A. and A. 1. A. 


Problems 


AUDITING 


Auditing Procedure 
Assets 
Liabilities 
Net Worth 
The Balance Sheet 
The Profit and Loss 


Statement 


Audit Working Papers 


Correcting and Adjusting 
Entries 


Auditor’s Working Sheet 


Audit Reports 
Exhibits 
Schedules 
Certificates 
Comments 


Types of Audits 
Internal and External 
Continuous and Periodical 
Balance Sheet and Detailed 
Credit Investigations 
Statement Analysis 


TAXATION 


Income Tax 


Individuals 

Estates and Trusts 
Partnerships 
Corporations 
Accounting Procedure 
Administrative Procedure 


Excess Profits Tax 


Capital Stock Tax 
Domestic Corporations 
Foreign Corporations 


Estate Tax 
Gift Tax 


Excise Taxes 


Manufacturers 
Communication Facilities 
Admissions and Dues 
Stamp Taxes 


Payroll Taxes 
Old-Age Pensions 


Unemployment Insurance 


These courses provide specialized preparation for entrance into private industry, 
public practice, C.P.A. examinations, civil service examinations—in short, these 
courses prepare for remunerative employment and promotion to an executive 


position. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man with many years of experience in business col- 
lege and high school desires, preferably, an exchange 
| memes however, permanency will be considered. A 
location in the South is coveted. Specialized in Gregg 
shorthand, 20th Century Bookkeeping, and business 
English. Is a graduate of Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity and a California state college. Address, No. 130. 





A man of wide experience desires a summer school 
location. Can handle theory courses in the basic com- 
mercial subjects; has handled successfully courses in 
office practice, personal development, and personal 
efficiency. Is now a permanent teacher in a large western 
high school. Address, No. 131. 





Man, 36, is now employed as head of the commercial 
department in a cosmopolitan high school but desires to 
make a change. Would make a valuable man for first- 
class commercial school or training school for com- 
mercial teachers. Has B.C.S. degree from one of the 
nation’s best known colleges and M.A. degree in educa- 
tion from university of outstanding attainment. Has 
more than ten years’ teaching experience and two years’ 
business experience. Is an outstanding penman and has 
had many years’ experience in teaching and supervising 
penmanship. Address, No. 132. 





Lady teacher, 34, with eight years’ commercial teach- 
ing and business experience, desires position as commer- 
cial teacher in college or good business college. Can 
teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting. accounting, adver- 
tising, ~_ ae many other subjects of college 
standard. Has B.Sc. and M.A. degrees and has completed 
one and one-half years of work toward Ph.D. degree. 
Address, No. 133. 





Married man, 28, desires to change positions because 
of excellent reason. Has university degree, four years’ 
experience as field representative and teacher in large 
business college, and very good references. Executive 
ability. Teaches bookkeeping, typing, English, and 
mathematics. Has unusual sales record in both city 
and rural communities, and against strong competition. 
Would consider purchasing part interest in school at 
later date. Address, No. 134. 





A man who has had fourteen years’ experience in 
teaching bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, business 
law, rapid calculation, spelling, and shorthand—Greg¢, 

tman, and Speedwa—desires to locate permanently 
with an A-1 business college. Is certificated teacher of 
penmanship. Has a pleasing and dynamic personality. 
Address, R. L. Musselman, mden, Indiana. 





I am now open for any business college proposition. 
Have had years of experience in all lines of business col- 
lege work. Teacher of 20th Century Bookkeeping, Gregg 
shorthand, and all allied subjects, also expert in pen- 
manship. Operated my own schools for 15 years. Refer- 
ences from well-known schools. Address, No. 135. 





Degree man, age 33, is avuilable for an immediate 
connection with a reputable school either as teacher or 
as combination teacher and salesman. Has life teacher’s 
certificate and a special certificate for teaching commer- 
cial subjects. Has taught all commercial subjects in- 
cluding Gregg shorthand. Has had four years’ experience 
in teaching, office work, and selling, and two years’ ex- 
perience in field work for a nationally known school. 
Address, No. 136. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Single man, 31, desires poSition in public or private 
school system. At present is professor of business ad- 
ministration and dean of men in a junior college. Is a 
college graduate with B.C.S. and Ped.B. degree. Has 
completed some work in Western Reserve on a Master’s 
degree. Has had eleven years’ teaching experience and 
five years’ office experience. Can teach any commercial 
subject but prefers Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and 
any machine work. Can furnish excellent references. 
Can leave any time. Will consider any proposition with 
moderate salary. Address, No. 137. 





Experienced man with A.B. degree in commercial 
education from one of the South’s largest business col- 
leges desires summer school position. Employed at 
present in junior college as head of business department. 
Qualified to teach accounting, shorthand, business law, 
and allied subjects. References. Address, No. 138. 





Man with twenty years’ experience, listed in ‘‘Who’s 
Who in American Education,”’ desires position teaching 
higher accounting and related commercial subjects. Is 
a graduate of Gem City Business College and a student 
in higher accountancy at LaSalle University. Is a grad- 
uate student of The University of Chicago and The 
University of Cincinnati. Has Master's degree from Bos- 
ton University. Is employed at present, but will con- 
sider a change. Address, No. 139. 





Single man, 30, desires position as registrar of com- 
mercial college. Formerly owned and operated a success- 
ful school, doubling the enrollment in three years. Has 
increased enrollments in present territory 30 per cent in 
8 months. Can offer tangible evidence of ability. Has 
es and high school teaching experience. Has 

.S. in - Interested only in salesmanager capacity. 
Address, No. 153 





WANTED: Teaching position in business college in 
South by progressive woman with fifteen years’ experi- 
ence. Can teach full secretarial course, including any 
system of bookkeeping. Has entirely new method for 
teaching typewriting which gets daily results. Can fur- 
nish excellent references. Address, No. 154. 





Man, 30, with M.A. degree wishes summer position 
as teacher of commercial subjects, English, or American 
history. Has had actual business experience and counsel- 
ing in addition to seven years’ classroom experience. 
Can furnish excellent references as to character, person- 
ality, and ability. Address, No. 155. 





An experienced commercial and stenographic teacher, 
43, wishes to change from present position. Sixteen 
ears in school work. Former principal of business col- 
ege. Good personality and record. He is now employed 
in St. Louis area. Twenty to twenty-five dollars a week. 
Address, No. 159. 





Teacher-salesman wishes position beginning June 1. 
Has been connected with a large business college, but 
at present head of commercial department in high 
school. Has owned and operated a business college. 
_ res A.B. degree and B.C.S. degree. Address, 

o. 160. 





Young man, 21, college graduate with A.B. degree 
and state certificate, wishes position. Prefers to teach 
history, biological science, commercial subjects. Can 
also teach French, English, and Social Science and coach 
—_ and all athletics. Can furnish best of references. 
Address, No. 161. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Progressive business college, branch of a 
long-established southeastern business college. Now 
has steady monthly income. Ideal for two teachers or 
for man and wife. Rent and overhead exceedingly low. 
= ag = reputation. Good reasons for selling. Address, 

o. ° 





FOR SALE: Small business college in good mid- 
western town, also handles high school commercial 
work. Ideal location for a home and to make and to 
save money. Very low operating expenses. Suitable for 
man and wife, those with degrees preferred. Very at- 
tractive terms to qualified, responsible person. Investi- 
gate. Address, No. 141. 





Sacrifice sale of one of the best paying business col- 
leges in the Middle West. Address, George E. Ward, Box 
22, Rulo, Nebraska. 





FOR SALE: A well-established business college of 
thirty-nine years’ standing in Pennsylvania. Equip- 
ment for one hundred students. Overhead low. Extensive 
territory. Excellent opportunity for two teachers. 
Possession any time. If really interested, address No. 142. 





FOR SALE: One of the best equipped and most 
profitable business schools in America. Long-estab- 
lished; incorporated; located in live midwestern city. 
Enrolls high-type student body; now full to capacity. 
School large enough to interest one or more school 
executives of real ability. Requires considerable cash; 
_——a only to those qualified to handle. Address, 

oO. " 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Private commercial school with national reputation, 
enrolling high school graduates only, is in the market 
for competent teacher-representative. Desires young 
man, college graduate; experience not indispensable. 
Prefers teacher of penmanship but could use man who 
can teach bookkeeping and related subjects. Field work 
on dignified basis. Salary moderate—plus commission— 
with opportunities for advancement. Give full details in 
first letter. Address, No. 143. 





Young man with reputation in the making, capable 
of teaching shorthand, accounting, and penmanship 
and possessing good personality and at least latent 
executive ability, would be offered connection with 
highly reputable business college in first-class mid- 
western city. The objective would be to advance him to 
executive work with opportunity eventually to acquire 
part or controlling interest. © investment asked at 
present or at any time unless mutually desired. Such a 
young man with ambition to establish himself in com- 
mercial school work would have an excellent opportunity. 
Address, No. 144. 








The Commercial Department 
(Continued from page 310) 


understanding and sounder reasoning. It is hardly 
possible to read any newspaper article without 
finding financial terms somewhere within it. 

In pointing out these vocational and cultural 
values of a commercial course, I have attempted 
to bring to the attention of our high school super- 
intendents and principals, teachers of other sub- 
jects, and the commercial teachers themselves, 
the present necessity for establishing business de- 
partments, for giving them a prominent place in 
the high school curriculum, and for contributing 
to their growth. All of those connected and con- 
cerned with high school supervision have a re- 
sponsibility to the student and to the community 
—the duty to make their school efficient, useful, 
and modern.—Dwight H. Dilley, head of commer- 
cial department, Senior High School, Durango, 
Colorado. 
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WANTED: By an old and prosperous business college, 
an experienced and well-qualified schoolman to solicit 
students. Preference will be given one who can teach 
during winter months. Address, No. 145. 





WANTED: At once, experienced field representative 
for school in large territory in southern city. No compe- 
tition. Address, No. 146 





WANTED: Male teacher of adult commercial work 
including typewriting, Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, 
and office practice. ust possess Pennsylvania teaching 
certificate or be able to obtain one. Teaching experience 
is not essential, but applicant must have had several 
years of experience in industrial or business offices. 
Position starts at $1,500 for 12 months, but successful 
teacher can do better second year. Located in Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania. Address, No. 147. 


I desire to contact a degree commercial teacher, 
woman preferred, who is in position to invest her time 
and money in a secretarial school which will be organized 
either on the Gulf Coast or in Southern California the 
latter part of the summer. Please give full details in 
first letter. References exchanged. Address, No. 158. 








WANTED: First-class solicitor for a sixty-pupil 
school. Must be able to produce good references. This 
school has a good territory and does not have a graduate 
who is unemployed. For the past year we have been 
filling positions with undergraduates. Must have car 
as both rural and city territory must be covered. If you 
are a good, aggressive salesman, we should like to hear 
from you. Coshocton Business College, Coshocton, Ohio. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy school located in the South. Give 
full details and price. Address, No. 148. 





Wanted to buy, or lease with option of buying; a 
business college in a city of 25,000 or over. Give price, 
location, and details in first letter. Address, No. 149. 





WANTED: To buy business college in Central States. 
Prefer medium sized school that can be developed. 
Give full particulars. Address, No. 150. 





WANTED TO RENT: A completely furnished busi- 
ness college in a good town. Will consider buying part 
interest in one. Address, No. 151. 





Stenotypes wanted. Business school will pay $15 or 
$20 for Master Model Stenotypes in running order. 
State age, condition, serial number. Address, No. 152. 





If you have a business school for sale, give particulars. 
Address, No. 157. 





BARGAIN SALE OF 
BLANK BOOKS 


We have on hand a large number of journals, 
ledgers, and miscellaneous columnar ruled 
blanks taken from various bookkeeping sets. 
We offer these for sale at the following net 
prices, transportation charges prepaid: 


$ .60 a doz. 
-40 a doz. 


Journals or ledgers 
Misc. columnar books 


No order accepted for less than a dozen of one 
kind. Cash must accompany the order. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
201-203 West Fourth St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Practice in Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 308) 


mistakes are liable to occur. The excuse of 
“following copy” is never accepted. 


Pupils are rotated as production manager, 
with full responsibility for getting all Mimeo- 
graph work out on schedule. A job card is made 
out for each order giving the essential data, and 
this card accompanies the job until it is delivered. 
A permanent record is kept of all jobs and opera- 
tors. Each job is assigned a code number which 
indicates at a glance the total number of jobs 
for the year, and the total number for that 
particular department. During the past year, 
approximately 100 jobs were handled, the number 
of copies produced on each job varying from 30 
to 1,000. One of the largest jobs was a laboratory 
manual which involved the producing and sta- 
pling of 35 copies of a pamphlet of 43 pages. 

The used-book store operates during the first 
two weeks of each semester, being open from 
8:15 A. M. until 4:30 Pp. M. Two members of the 
class are assigned to duty as clerks during each 
period of the day. The price which the owner 
receives is based upon 50 per cent of the original 
cost for a book in good condition; 60 per cent if 
it is in excellent condition. The selling price is 
this amount plus a five-cent commission if the 
price is less than fifty cents; ten cents if the price 
is over fifty cents. The profit from the store is 
used for the purchase of equipment for the com- 
mercial department. The schedule for the clerks 
is worked out in advance so that they miss a 
minimum of full-time subjects; and for the type 
of pupil selected for this class, the experience is 
well worth the few periods they must miss. 


The budget accounting in the Racine school 
system is handled separately in each building. A 
card is kept for each budget account showing 
the amount appropriated for the year and the 
amount expended to date. There is a second card 
for each commodity showing units used to date. 
This class keeps the records for the current year, 
and compiles the estimates for the coming year. 


This class was first scheduled in one of the 
conference periods of the department head. Its 
value has been proved, and it is now upon the 
same basis as any other class. It is called Book- 
keeping III and IV because that happens to fit 
in with our departmental set-up, but by any 
other name its benefits would be as great. Re- 
garded at first as an experiment, principal, pupils, 
and parents are now convinced of the merits of 
the plan. The disadvantage from the adminis- 
trative point of view is the small number in the 
class, but with the nature of the work handled 
and the organization used, this cannot be avoided. 
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Business Arithmetic in Action 
(Continued from page 306) 


group were taught arithmetic by the use of the 
calculating machine, using pad and pencil only as 
needed to put down answers or figures for com- 
puting purposes. The second group used the 
calculating machines for computing purposes, 
with a limited amount of mental drill in the 
fundamentals of addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division. Members of the third group 
did their work entirely by the mental and the 
pad-and-pencil methods and did not use the 
machines. 


All the students were requested not to com- 
pute any more than was necessary outside of the 
classroom. A complete course of study was 
worked out before beginning the experiment. 
This course of study was submitted to Dr. Kibby 
for his approval. The same course of study was 
offered to the three different groups. A compre- 
hensive objective test, based on the course of 
study, was developed before the experiment was 
started. This objective test was given to all the 
students before segregation into groups. The same 
test was given again at the end of the semester 
upon the completion of the course of study. Each 
student was timed when he took a test. Com- 
parisons were made of the mean differences of 
progress for the groups. All the tests were worked 
out by the pad-and-pencil method. The results 
are shown in the tables on pages 304, 305, and 306. 








Teaching Office Practice 
(Continued from page 295) 
Along with office practice, rigid shorthand and 


typewriting requirements have been adopted. 
These requirements are shown below: 


SHORTHAND 
Dictation Transcription Errors 
Grade words a words a permitted in 
minute minute transcription 
10B 40 15 8 
10A 60 20 8 
11B 80 25 8 
11A 90 30 8 
12B 100 30 8 
12A 110 35 8 
TYPEWRITING 
Typing Time of 
Grade words a test in Errors 
minute minutes permitted 
10B 15 5 10 
10A 25 10 8 
11B 35 10 7 
11A 40 15 6 
12B 45 15 5 
12A 50 15 + 
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Many Achovts 


are finding that this book gives the ideal 
selectivity - - 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Third Edition 
By 
J. Walter Ross 





Here is a book that will enable you to place the em- 
phasis where it is needed. You may use it for a special 
course in the concentrated teaching of the fundamen- 
tals of grammar, but it is particularly useful for selecting 
assignments to correlate with lessons in typewriting, 
shorthand, transcription, office practice, and letter 


writing. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH is available with a workbook. 
The workbook may be used independently for drill on 


fundamentals. 


a OE i oe 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 








An interesting drama 
of man’s economic progress ~ 








mah r 
BUTTE. 
JU 








A modern flour mill, powered by water 

and by steam, and an old water-powered 

grist mill, which ground meal for Washing- 
ton’s troops in Virginia. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Second Edition—By Staples and York 


You can give your course in commercial or industrial geography a 
new meaning if you use this vivid, interesting, forceful new book. 
It is more than a grouping of facts and statistics. A\ll the facts and 
figures are presented in a manner that emphasizes causes and effects. 
The student is taught to reason and to understand rather than to 
memorize. You will enjoy teaching the book, and your students 
will enjoy studying it. 


With the textbook you can obtain a workbook that provides study 


guides, maps, and charts. Objective achievement tests are also 
available. 


2 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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